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“MORNING” 
Pittsburgh Salon, 1917 




















Hoover Art Studios 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


MAKE YOUR APPOINTMENT 
for CHRISTMAS PICTURES NOW 


LOS ANGELES PASADENA 
6321 Hollywood Blvd. Hotel Maryland 














Travel the world over, select the most 
desirable climatic features of the choicest 
spots, throw them all into one and you 
have Coronado 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 


‘| Situated that no dust, smoke or disturbing noise can penetrate its sacred 
precinct—no more perfect atmosphere for quiet repose. 


q Outdoor sports and amusements on land and water, from Royal Polo, 
Yachting, Fishing, Swimming, Surf and Indoor Bathing, Motoring and Horse- 
Back Riding, to things suitable for children down to the tiniest tots. 


‘| Hundreds of miles of splendid automobile roads leading from the grounds 
of the hotel along the beach, around the strand and into the back country, 
through orange-groves, fertile valleys, and on into the picturesque mountains 


"| An excellent eighteen-hole Golf Course, and two splendid Tennis Courts 
are within a few minutes walk of the hotel. 


* Open air school buildings and play-grounds with competent instructors 
with courses in Domestic Science, Manual Training, Dancing, and a Kinder- 
garten employing the Montessori System. 


‘| The Government Aviation School on North Island is nearby, where flights 
may be witnessed daily, and nowhere in America can aviation be seen to such 
advantage. 


*. And just across the Bay is the City of San Diego, with the architecture 
of the late Exposition standing out against the blue sky. 


The Hotel del Coronado is conducted on 
the American plan. It is located at Cor- 
onado Beach, California, and is reached 
by train from Los Angeles, and by boat 
from all Coast points. Hotel representa- 
tives meet all trains and boats 








Mobs EAE 








FROM 


I LOS ANGELES 


($1.25 FROM PASADENA) 
October 20 to December 3 


Inclusive 
RETURN LIMIT, SEVEN DAYS 


Tickets from Agents only— —Conductors do not sell them 











Perfect Autumn Weather 
above the fogs of the Valley 














MT. LOWE RESORT—Ye Alpine Tavern and House- 
keeping Cottages—every Comfort at Moderate Prices 














PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 








KEK DDIE 
SCHMIDT 





Hickson and 
other models 
being disposed 
of far below 


cost 


714 West 7th St. 
los Angeles, Cal. 
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SOCIAL CALENDAR 


Announcements of engagements, births bassy. The wedding will take place in 
marriages, entertainments, etc., for the the Orient. 
culendar pages are free of charge and NEWLIN—BeELL. Miss Emilie Newlin, 
should be received in the office of Tue daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Grapuic, suite 515, 424 South Broad- Elwell Newlin, of Los Angeles, to Mr. 


PHONE 52676 


Society's Photographer 
G. EDWIN WILLIAMS 


Studio and Home West Seventh Street at Bonnie Brae 


way. Phones, A448? or Broadway 
64456, not later than four days previous 
io date of issue. No corrections can be 
guaranteed if they are received later than 
that date. I ack of space sometimes makes 
it necessary to limit the social announce- 
ments to the ten days immediately follow- 
ing date of issue. 

The public ts warned that photo- 
graphers have no authority to arrange for 
suitings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in Tue Grapnic, unless 
appointments have been made specifically 
in writing by this office. 

Unsolicited manuscripts and photo- 
graphs will not be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelopes. 


COVER DESIGN 


The cover of this issue of Tor GrarPHic 
is reproduced from a sketch by Ruth 
Ann Wilbur, a local artist whose art 
studies have been pursued in the Cor- 
ecoran Art School in Washington D. C., 
and in the Academy of Fine Arts, in 
Philadelphia. While a student in the 
Academy, this talented girl won the 
Rominger prize, and then achieved the 
signal honor of carrying off the coveted 
Wanamaker prize. This last prize- 
winning picture, bought by the Wana- 
makers, was entitled “‘La Midinette’’, 
and it depicted a little milliner appren- 
tice, whose small stature, bearing a 
large hat box, created a quaint and 
picturesque little figure. The originality 
of the subject, as well as the artistry of 
its treatment, gained this talented young 
woman not only the prize, but many 
praiseworthy comments. <A prize was 
awarded Miss Wilbur for the _ best 
poster design for the big Academy hall, 
an event of annual interest. She also 
won honorable mention as a member of 
Violet Oakley’s class for a theatre drop- 
curtain design. Under McCarter, one 
of the greatest of this country’s authori- 
ties in the science of colors, Miss Wilbur 
studied color theory, 


ENGAGEMENTS 

CoORNELIUS—-CADMAN. Miss Alva 
Cornelius, daughter of Mr. A. W. Cor- 
nelius, of Alameda, to Mr. Delano 
Cadman, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Cadman, of Imperial Valley. 

Oups—OGILVIE. Miss Helen Olds, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Olds, 
of Oakland, to Mr. Samuel J. Ogilvie. 
Mr. Ogilvie is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, of the class of °17, 
and is now with the Coast Artillery at 
Fort Baker. 

Hrensnaw—Dow. Miss Ida Henshaw, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Tyler Hen- 
shaw, of Oakland, to Mr. Merrill Dow, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Norris, 
of Detriot. 

Prerry-——Dosrzensky. Miss Dorothy 
Perry, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Perry, of Northampton, Mass., to Mr. 
Milton Wills Dobrzensky. Miss Perry 
was a student at the University of 
California, last year. 

TorE—Cox. Miss Adeline Toye, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Toye, of Alameda, to Mr. William Cox, 
Jr. who is in the transport service in the 
Philippines. The wedding is planned 
for December. 

WriGcut — PALMER. Miss Alfreda, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank V. 
Wright, of Alameda, to Mr. Frank 
Palmer, son of Mr. and Mrs. Warren S. 
Palmer, of Oakland. Mr. Palmer is a 
graduate of the University of California, 
and a member of the Psi Upsilon frater- 
nity. 

QurirK—REYNDERS. Miss Mae Quirk, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Quirk, 
of Oakland, to Mr. Harry Reynders, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Reynders, of 
Amsterdam, Holland. Mr. Reynders has 
enlisted in the engineers corps. 

CHRISTY—BALLANTYNE. Miss Amelia 
Christy, daughter of the late Professor 
Samuel B. Christy and Mrs. Christy, of 
Berkeley, to Mr. Joseph Ballantyne, of 
Tokio, secretary to the American em- 


George N. Bell, U. S. N. 
FinLAYSON—-ForveE. 
Finalyson, daughter of Judge and Mrs. 
Frank G. Finlayson, of Los Angeles to 
Mr. Charles Forve, son of Mr. Philip 

Forve, of Los Angeles. 


Moorre—Everts. Miss Silvia Lorene | 


Moore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fraueis 
D. McPherson, of Los Angeles, to Lieut. 
Frank G. Everts. The wedding will be 
solemnized November 14. 

CROCKER—DE LiImuR. Miss Ethel 
Mary Crocker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Crocker, of San Francisco, to 
Count Andre de Limur, of the French 
Aviation Corps 

Smitu—Brap.Ley. Miss Arlene Smith 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clark Smith, 
of Arlington, to Mr. Alfred Bradley, of 
Riverside, son of Mrs. Jessie Bradley, 
of Los Angeles. 

WuittLeE—TuHomas. Miss Elizabeth 
Whittle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert M. Whittle, of San Francisco, to 
Mr. Charles C. H. Thomas, son of the 
late William P. Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
is an instructor in the aviation school 
at the University of California. 

CLIFFORD—SPENDCOBE. Miss Allison 
Clifford, daughter of Mrs. William 
Clifford, of ‘Duluth, to WientasA 9h. 
Spendcobe, M. C. The Cliffords will 
spend the winter at Hollywood. 

Scott—Ro.uuer. Miss Adele Scott, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Walter 
Scott, of East Oakland, to Lieut. Frank 
Roller, U. 5S. R. The wedding will take 
place about the middle of November. 
Miss Frances Whitesill of Los Angeles, 
will be the only attendant. 

Hoorrer—O’SuLuivan. Miss Helen 
Hooper, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph G. Hooper. of San Francisco, to 
Capt. Curtis O’Sullivan, son of the late 
Denis O’Sullivan, and grandson of Mrs. 
Marvin Curtis. 


WEDDINGS 
ADAMS—GILLETTE. November Q. 
Miss Ruth Adams, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. C. Adams, of Long Beach, 
to Mr. W. Gillette. The afternoon of 


October 26, Miss Massie entertained for | 


the bride elect. 

STEARNS—HUBBARD November 3, 
Miss Marjorie Stearns, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick K. Stearns of Beverly 
Hills, to Lieut. Edward Waite Hubbard. 

AMES—SMItTH. November 6. Miss 
Ruth Ames, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
EK. I. Ames, of Pasadena, to Mr. Donnell 
Smith. 

Brusu—Brapuery. Miss Helen Brush, 
of Los Angeles, to Mr. Floyd Bradley, of 
San Diego. They will make their home 
in National City. 

KEATING—BUTLER. Miss Virginia 
Keating, of Tennessee, to Mr. S. Melvin 
Butler, of Los Angeles They will be 
domiciled near the San Gabriel Club. 

SOUTHWARD—THORP. Miss Edith 
Southward, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Southward, of Sacramento, to Mr. 
Harry Samuel Thorp, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Thorpe. Mr. and Mrs. 


Thorp will make their home in San | 


Francisco. 

Hurr—CHAMBERLAIN. Miss Irma 
Huff, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
M. Huff, of Pasadena, to Bernard FE, 
Chamberlain, of Maine. Miss Alitha 
luff was maid of honor. 

Forsry— MapnIson. Miss Dorothy 
Forsey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Forsey, of Fresno, to Lieut. James 
Madison, of the Fresno Machine Gun 
Company stationed at San Diego. Miss 
oneida Madison, a sister of the groom 
was maid of honor. 

Mannix—TRrounce. Miss Helen 
Mannix, daughter of Mrs. Mary E. 
Mannix, of San Diego, to Captain 
Harry David Trounce, officer’s reserve 
Corps, Uno. 

SWITZER—Brown. Miss Mary 
Evelyn Switzer, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs P. E. Switzer, of San Diego, to 
John Francis Brown, Jr. 

SMITH—SALE. Miss Winona Smith 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Smith, 
of Sacramento, to Mr. Lewis Sale. 


Miss Beatrice . 











Sterling Ware Made to Order 
Designs Furnished on Request 
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_lemens ED siete 


DESIGNER AND MAKER 
HAND WROUGHT SILVER 


Show Room 








Hotel Maryland Pergola Shop 
PASADENA 





|STRATFORD INN AT DEL MAR 








OPEN ALL YEAR 


|| Amid surroundings that combine the moun- 
tains and the sea. 








CoTTaGEs IN CONNECTION 


Every land and water 





AMERICAN PLAN 


Convenient to Camp Kearny 
Coast Road by Motor (San Diego County) 
Trai 


| diversion. Nine Hole Golf Course. Santa Fe by Train 























CARL $8. STANLEY, - 





THE WORLD. 20,000 
ACRE RESERVE 


GON GS 
aS 


Where the sportsman can have 
Golf, Polo, Tennis, Hunting, 
Fishing, Boating, Trap Shoot- 
ing, and various other recreations 


Most equable 
moderate climate 
in (Galifounnia 





For Further Information Write 


MONTE, 


Hotel Del Monte 


C A LIF ORNIA 


LARGEST RESORT PLANT IN 


MANAGER 
CALIFORNIA 





HucuHres—McGeer. Miss Mabel Irene 
Hughes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George P. Hughes, of San Diego, to 
Lieut. Alexander McGee, U.S. A. Lieut. 
McGee is an instructor in the reserve 
officer's corps at the Presidio, San 
Francisco. 


Witson—Jonrs. Miss Enid Wilson, 
daughter of Mrs. Douglas R. Wilson, 
of Claremont, Berkeley, to Lieut. 
Herbert Sidney Jones, U. S. N., of the 
cruiser Saratoga. Miss Wilson is a 
graduate of Head’s School, Berkeley. 


SIUMAKER—KEEN. Miss Frances 
Shumaker, of Los Angeles, to Mr. 
Walter F. Keen. 


SAENS—ARGUELLO. October 25. Miss 
Conchita Saenz, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs. Adan Saenz, of Alameda, to Mr. 
Mariano Arguello, a young attorney of 
Nicaragua. After touring California, 
the young couple will sail for South 
America. 

MatHEwson—BarzEn. October 27. 
Miss Anna Mathewson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Steiglitz, of San Pedro, 
to Mr. Howard Barzen. The bride is a 
cousin of Mrs. Paul McCormick, of Los 
Angeles, and a sister of Mrs. William 
Menefee. 


MavuriceE—STAMPLEY. October 30. 
Miss Edith Lois Maurice, daughter of 
Mrs. Thomas Maurice, of Los Angeles, 
to Capt Leonidas Whitehead Stampley, 
tes. A. 


RECEPTIONS, DANCES, ETC. 


November 2. The Canadian Society 
of San Diego, will entertain members and 
friends at a concert and dance, Friday 
evening, at the San Diego Clubhouse. 


November 2. Miss Merrell Smith 
will assist in an evening of music and 
exhibition dancing at the Crown Hotel. 
Mrs. Jno. Early, of Cleveland, who is 
a notable lyric soprano, will give four 
numbers. 


November 8. At Denishawn Dance 
Theatre, special invitation performances 
for Schubert Club Members. Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn, and artists of 
Denishawn. 


November 5. Ebell Club. Prof. 
George H. Boke will speak on ‘‘ Woman 
and the Law.’’ November 19. Jerome 
Uhl, dramatic baritone. 


November 7. National service day 
will be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Campaign to raise 
funds for war relief. 


November 7. The Amphion Club, of 
San Diego, will give a concert at the 


Wednesday Club. 


November 7. Friends of the Allies 
will entertain at an afternoon Bridge 
at the home of Mrs. John Leggat, 
Portland Avenue and Hollywood Drive, 
Altadena at two P. M. 


November 8. The Browning Club will 
meet at the home of Mrs. Crocker, 
999 North Madison Avenue, and at 
the home of Mrs. Beekwith, 55 South 
Grand Avenue, November 22. 


November 10. The Oakland Assembly 
will hold its first and only cotillion for the 
winter, in Ebel! Hall. 


November 10. Benefit entertainment 
for the Second defence command of the 
Coast Artillery, located at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, at Shrine Auditorium, by the 
fifty-four chapters of the Eastern Star, 
of Los Angeles county. 


November 10. Benefit for the Belgian 
Relief Society, at the home of Mrs. A. C. 
Bilicke, and the presentation of a pageant 
by Miss Miriam Meredith, of Hollywood. 


November 14. Mrs. Lillian Burkhardt 
Goldsmith will speak on Patriotism in 
Poem and Drama, before the Wednesday 
Morning Club. November 21. Mrs. 
Ella W. Duffield will present Songs for 
Children, of which she is the composer. 


November 15. The Dramatic Club 
of the U. S. C. will produce three one 
act plays in the chapel. December 6 and 
7, the Junior class will present “‘ Disraeli” 
by George Arliss. 

November 17. 
Pageant. 

November 24. First of Junior Assem- 
blies at Kramer’s. 

Octover 31. The Ansonia Apartments 
will entertain their guests at a halloween 
affair. 

November 5. H. G. Wells will speak 


San Diego Freedom 
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before the Ebel] Club, November 19. 
Charter Day of Ebell Club. Luncheon at 
one o clock. 


October 31. The Winter Assembly 
held its first dance for the season at the 
Hotel St. Francis. The series includes 
dances on the evening of November 24, 
and December 22. 


ART 


November 3—25. Twenty-eighth 
Annual Exhibition of the New York 
Water Color Club; American Fine Arts 
Society Galleries, 215 West 57th Street. 

November 17—December 8. Exhibi- 
tion of the work of master craftsmen; 
Art Alliance of America, 10 East Forty- 
seventh Street 

December 17-31. Magazine covers, 
calendars and greeting cards with a 
prize competition; Art Allianee of Amer- 
ica, 10 East Forty-seventh Street. 


MUSIC 

Saturday afternoon, November 3rd, 
Cherniavsky Trio, Trinity Auditorium. 

Tuesday evening, November 6th, 
Ellis Club. 

Saturday afternoon, November 10th, 
Leo Ornstein, Pianist, Trinity Audit- 
orium. 

November 12-25, La Scala Grand Opera 
Company, Clune’s Auditorium. 

Thursday evening, November 15th, 
Alma Gluck, Prima Donna Soprano at 
Trinity Auditorium. 

November 16. Jomelli, soprano, at 
the Auditorium, Long Beach. 

Saturday afternoon, November 17th, 
Alma Gluck, Prima Donna Soprano at 
Trinioy Auditorium. 

Friday evening, November 30th, Or- 
pheus Club at Trinity Auditorium. 


TENNIS 


December 24. National Indoor Jr. 
Championship, Seventh Regiment T. C., 
NY. 

January 7. Midwinter Championsihp, 
Pinehurst. (N...C.) CisG. 

February 4. Women’s Invitation, 
Heights Casino, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

February 6. Carnival Championship, 
Beretan a T. C., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

February 11. National Indoor Singles 
CD ee p, Seventh Regiment T. C., 


March2 Florida State Championship, 
Palm Beach (Fla.) T. C. 

March 11. Women’s National indoor 
championship; Seventh Regiment T. C., 


New York. 


BENCH SHOWS 


November 7-10. Houston Dog Fan- 
ciers Association. Houston, Texas. 

November 14-15. Boston Terrier Club 
Specialty Show, Boston, Mass. 

November 15-17. Los Angeles. R. 
C. Halsted, Secy. Entries close 
November Ist. 

November 30. National Maltese Dag 
Club, New York. 

December 1. Airedale Terrier Club 
of America, New York. 

December 4-5. Albany, New York, 
Dog Club. 

December 14-15. 
R. C. Halsted, Secy. 
December Ist. 

December 31—January Q. 
Dog Club Show; Boston. 

January 18-19. San Diego. 
Halsted, Secy. 

The Pasadena Show will be held in 
February or March, date to be announ- 
ced later. 


San Francisco. 
Entries close 


Eastern 


KG: 


AUTO SHOW 
November 12-17. Los Angeles. 


HORSE SHOWS 


October 27-Nov. 8. Columbus, Ohio. 
November 12-17. National Horse 
Show, Madison Square Garden, New 


York City. 


HORSE RACING 


October 27—November 3. Racing 
at Del Monte. The Del Monte Golf 
and Country Club is offering a series 
of handsome trophies, including the 
autumn tankard for the winner. 

November 29—February 28. 
Juana Jockey Club. Mexico. 

November 29-——March 24. 
American Jockey Club, Havana. 


Tia 
Cuba— 
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Christmas—seven weeks 


Yes! seven weeks from next Tuesday. 





Have you ordered those personal Greeting 
engraved? 


Better 

Greeting 
Cards Perhaps you promised yourself last year to 
purchase your gifts earlier——have you 


really thought of it seriously yet? 


Better write it down now—“‘Go to Little’ s. 


wc Q. 
STATIONERS ENGRAVERS ART DEALERS 


426 South Broadway 
THE GIFT SHOP WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 




















CHARACTERIZED BY DISTINCTIVE ELEGANCE 
IS EACH IMPORTED ARTICLE SELECTED BY 
MISS COLLINS 
CUIENTAGE 


FOR HER EXCLUSIVE 


COLLINS MILLINERY 
NO. 737 SOUTH BROADWAY 
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THE RAYMOND 


PASADENA, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN PLAN 





OPENS 
Dec. 27 
1297 1.7 


Golf Course on its Own Grounds 


Walter Raymond 
A Park of 80 acres. 


Proprietor 
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Gotr at Coronavo, by E. L. Phillips 
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New Mopes Descriep, by Violette Ray 
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Motor Notes, by Lew Head - Good clothes, like everything else, cost more 
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best and cheapest in the long run, you ought 
Publishers’ Announcement to have it. It means more style, more ser- 
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“Pour Les 


Petites Femmes” 


—For the delight of ‘“‘M m’selle”’ 
and women of slight and slender 
figure, sprightly styles with snap 
and “‘vwacite.” 

















—This new Section at Bullock’s 
is leaping into the full bloom of 
winter readiness. ‘‘Like no other 
section anywhere,’ remember 
—-Rich in its own individuality 
—with perfect knowledge of the 
work it has to do—it is provid- 
ing 


— Practical wear and beautiful 
wear for the many women who 
have been accustomed to meet with 
difficulty—and in abundance. 


—College styles for the college 
Miss; sparkling styles for the 
debutante; bewitching _ styles 
for every woman in their style 
range— 


__Allin one section of their very 
own. 


—A concentration and speciali- 
zation of importance that words 
cannot indicate. 





—The brightest, prettiest new 
Dresses, Suits, Coats of winter- 
time—At Bullock’s. 

N. E. Section 3rd Floor 




















LosAngeles 
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SETTING FORTH THE TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Hoover Studio 


MISS GENEVIEVE MURRAY 


One of the most beautiful girls of Los Angeles’ younger set. Miss Murray is the daughter of Mrs. J. Ross Campbell, 
and at present 1s enjoying a most delightful trip through the east and south in company with Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
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OF THE WEEK 


Mr. Wittiiam A. StunDAy has come and gone. That he has 
done permanent good in his campaign is undeniable. That his 
methods have bordered on the spectacular was easily apparent, 
but that was his affair,and did not detract from the sincerity of 
the man. 

Like all of the revivalists from early days to the present, 
Mr. Sunday wisely depended on the Bible as a lever to lift the 
people from the slough of cynicism, carelessness, and despond. 
The truth, wisdom and beauty of this, the world’s greatest book, 
are bound to exercise tremendous influence wherever they are 
sown, and the seeds scattered by the revivalists are certain to 
find spiritual lodgment in many places, however barren may 
apparently be the soil over which they are distributed. 

But after all the whirl, electricity and excitement of the 
Sunday campaign has passed, it will be well to remember— 
lest we forget—that Christianity is still with us. Scores of 
ministers in Los Angeles, embracing all creeds and denominations, 
and with as keen an enthusiams as any revivalist, are devoting 
their lives to the teaching of the Bible and to the example set 
by Jesus Christ. Their wives, no less sincere and earnest, are 
giving them vital aid in the cause. 

These men and women are justly deserving of the steady 
and sympathetic cooperation of every man and woman in the 
city who believe in the saving grace of Christianity, even though 
some of them are not church-goers or church members. 

One of the lessons taught by every upheaval of the revivalis- 
tic stamp is, that religion is for every day and for all time; and 
the pastors of the Los Angeles churches are giving their daily 
life and effort to this work for the spiritual growth of the city. 
To each and all a hearty support is due, so that a churchless 
city and a Christless community—both unthinkable from every 
standpoint—may be guarded against for all time to come. 


NOTES 


Bap Nations, like Bad Indians, sometimes get off of 
the reservations. From the time of Attila until later days the 
result of these departures has been marked by a red blotch on 
the history of the world. Fire, slaughter, blood and rapine has 
marked the course of such runnings “amok.” 

The outstanding result of the present colossal world war 
will be, at its expiration, the policing of the world. The United 
States, France, Great Britain, Belgium and Italy, with Japan 
as an eastern possibility, will unite to prevent any repetition of 
any Germanic Geronimo leaving the reservation. 

And outside of Germany, the same watchful care will be 
taken against any secret or open wholesale arming and preparing 
for an assault on world liberty. 

The world was never safer, never more alive to the value 
of liberty than it is today. A liberty builded on the rock of 
Democracy, and not on the shifting sands of Autocracy. For 
that liberty it has decided to stand together; for that liberty it 
will sacrifice all that is needed for the preservation of the ark in 
which freedom is housed. 
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By land and sea, at the conclusion of this struggle, there 
will be a sentineling of both the highways and the waste places, 
and never again will there be a recurrence of Armageddon. 


“You OF THE soutH,” said Ambassador Jusserand, repre- 
senting the French republic in America, at the dinner given by 
the Southern Commercial Congress to the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the Allies, ‘““have solved your reconstruction problems 
with a mastery everybody acknowledges and admires. We shall 
solve ours. We have done it before.”” Indeed, the dean of the 
diplomatic corps speaks truly. France has shown a capacity 
for emerging from the difficulties, wrought by distressing wars, 
which will command the admiration of yposterity. Not the 
horrors of the Hundred Years’ War, the trials and tribulations 
of the civil and religious wars of the sixteenth century, which 
threatened to put an end to France's existence; the regency of 
the profligate Orleans, with its resulting miseries; the reign of 
blood and terror at the close of the eighteenth century, nor yet 
Waterloo or Sedan, which turned France into a republic, have 
diminished the ardor of the French people in their process of 
recovery. In fact, after each depressing experience the nation 
has taken on new strength, new determination, renewed courage. 
The impost of five millards of francs—ahout one hillion dollars— 
which France had to pay Germany, in addition to ceding the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, instead of depressing the people, 
stirred the nation to renewed thrift and within three years the 
obligation was wiped out. The problem of rehabilitating 
northern France, when the Germans are forced to retire beyond 
the Rhine, is no easy task, but who can doubt that France will 
solve it with that bouyancy of spirit that is one of her grandest 
attributes. It will take vears to heal the physical wounds of 
the scarred landscape, to gain a new growth of trees, to get the 
patina of age on rebuilt masonry, but with the advent of the next 
veneration the gentle touch of Time will have accomplished won- 
ders. As for France, she has earned first place in the affections 
of the civilized world for the inspiring account she has given of 
herself in this greatest test of a nation’s stamina ever known. 


AMERICA 
(Marching Song) 
By the memory of her dead, who for liberty have bled, 
By her honor roll of heroes and their immortal clay, 
America has spoken, the silenee now is broken, 
She cheers her proud battalions as they march, march away. 


CHORUS 
And they halt, and they wheel, 
And they come and they come, 
To the music’s martial peal 
And the rattle of the drum. 


And that men may still be free, over all the land and sea, 

She has thrown the gage of battle and signalled to her sons, 
She has answered to the call, she is giving up her all, 

As they march, march away to the thunder of the guns. 


CHORUS 
And they stand and they wheel, 
And they come and they come, 
To the music’S measured peal 
And the rumble of the drum. 


By Ox_p Guory's clustered stars, by the lightning bolts of Mars, 
With a people firm united she is in the fight to stay, 

For America has given a solemn pledge to Heaven 

And cheers her brave battalions as they march, march away. 


CHORUS 
And they curve, and they wheel, 
And they come and they come, 
To the music’s thrilling peal 
And the rolling of the drum. 


Ernest McGaAFFey. 





BY THE WAY 


TT is a relief somewhat akin to a world’s peace proclamation to hear that 
shoes will not go up in price this winter. Shoes are essentially luxuries 
since they have become so tasteful and so alluring. 
thing to do with it, and the fine glove-fitting kids that are used in the better 
quahties. Anyway, women’s shoes will not suffer a raise in price for war 
reasons, according to C. H. Wolfelt, who is about to take a flight to New York 
to investigate the new patterns for Winter and Spring, and to bring a supply 
of these home with him so that Los Angeles may have modes par excellence. 
Mr. Wolfelt says that the war will not make a difference in shoes. Materi- 
als are to be had in our own country, the only importation at present being 
the finer kids from France. But recently England bought a shipping of leather 
from us. This might tend to increase the price of the heavier leathers, should 
the U. S. A. undertake to supply the Allies with shoe leather. 
time for Madame to smile commiseratingly upon “‘her stupid old dear,” 
who at one time begrudged her the price of a pair of captivating shoes. The 
army and navy will need the heavier leathers. So it seems the gods of war 
are favoring the shoemen and the ladies. 
Mr. Wolfelt expects to remain 
in New York throughout the winter, 
where he will make a close study of 
the Winter styles and the pre- 
cursors of Spring. He has predicted 
a run on pumps and Oxfords for 


Colors must have some- 


Then is the 


Spring. Even now oxfords are selling 
with the exclusive styles. And with 
reference to evening shoes, he said 
that they had never been more 
beautiful in all the history of foot- 
This is hopeful news for 
those of us who have sacrificed or 
bartered the clothes off our backs, 
figuratively speaking, for the Red 
Cross benefits or the Belgian Relief, 
or because social 
declasses when there is so 
work to do; which leads us to one 
of the main reasons for this story, 


wear. 


functions are 
much 


namely, that a few days ago shoe- 
men of Los Angeles invested in 
$150,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 


THE DUCK SHOOTERS 

\ ITH the opening of the duck 

shooting season the Bolsa 
Chica and Cerritos Gun Clubs come 
info theirown. Most of the members 
of these two exclusive gun clubs 
are also members of the California, 
and the Los Angeles and Midwick 
Country Clubs—all of them belong 
So it is 
no unusual thing for tired business 
men, 


to all of them, as it were. 
and professional who have 
probably retired to their downy 
couches at, say, 2 a. m., to rise at 
3 a.m. and hie them for damp and 
misty pastures where the ducks 
have gathered in thousands, and 
return to town with generous “‘ bags’ 
to an early Junch at the California 
Club and swap adventures. Among 
the regular nimrods who shoot 
twice a week these days are J. B. Miller, W. H. Holliday, F. FE. Wileox, Dr. 
Guy Cochrane, R. I. Rogers F. W. Flint, H. C. Lee, Edward Tufts and Henry 
C. Nutt. But there are two notable absentees from the self-imposed alluring 
discomfort of duck shooting this year. W. L. Valentine, one of the crack 
shots of the city, for instance, being a director of the exemption board, has had 
to forego lis hobby this year, after twenty-five years of faithful duck-shooting 
and the laurels attached thereto. F. S. Hicks is another, for he is submerged 
in Red Cross duties which will not be denied. That leaves R. I. Rogers 
supreme crack shot of the season, without near competitors for the honor. 
For the next four months duck shooting and golf will be the two lone sports 
for the recreation of the T. B. M. The golf association, by the way, has de- 
cided to hold its annual meeting as usual and arrange a modest program of 
essential championship events, but it will be a very different affair from the 
crowded calendar of yesteryear. The rampant enthusiasm for golf events 
which attracted their hundreds of players almost every week during the season, 
cannot be maintained in war time. 


A WANDERING PACIFIST RETURNS REFORMED 
yATHER James Gratten Mythen, rector of St. Athanasius Episcopal 
Church, has just returned to Los Angeles after some weary wandering 


C. H. WOLFELT 


One of Los Angeles leading representative shoe men for 


with the pacifist People’s Democratic Council, which met with such strange 
lack of hospitality the country over. And he is effectually chastened and 
repentant. Father Mythen left the unhappy band very early in their travels— 
just as soon as Secretary Lansing started doling out his revelations of German 
intrigues against this country. 

These revelations proved too much for quite a number of the more reason- 
able and conscientious pacifists who, like Senator Works and Max Eastman, 
hastened to detach themselves from what they poignantly perceived was a 
foolish mistake on their part. And there were too many German accents 
in the crowd for their liking. Father Mythen is a young and temperamental 
Irishman who went into the council “to see that Ireland was represented 
at the Peace Contference,’’ and there is no doubt he represented Ireland 
well. He learned a good many facts on the Atlantic coast, and proved a 
highly disturbing factor in the council, owing to his habit of taking the floor 
and asking embarrassing questions. His own account of those meetings 
gives a highly amusing idea of the inner and outer tribulations that beset the 
He frankly admits that he is a pacifist sinner rampantly re- 

pentant, and his sermons are likely 
and 
Indeed, it 
is rumored he is making every effort 


group. 


to ooze fiery Americanism 
patriotism henceforth. 


himself to go to the trenches now. 


THE GRIZZLIES 
AT LINDA VISTA 
TOW that the celebrated Grizzly 
. regiment is quartered at Linda 
Vista, its southern members are 
having an opportunity to see their 
friends and relatives. And three 
months at Tanforan in the north 
bas certainly transformed some of 
our pet beaux into Olympian 
warriors de luxe. Laurence Cowing, 
our state golf champion, for instance, 
looks every inch a soldier. He has 
already acquired a sergeant’s stripes 
and is in line for a commission on 
sheer merit. The brother of another 
golf champion—Ormsby Phillips— 
has also attained a_ sergeantcy. 
Jack Stark, the artist of this city, 
makes a lordly looking soldier. And 
the two sons of Mr. and Mrs, 
Force Parker are with them— 
Warner and Archie Shaw Parker. 
The latter, their younger boy, was 
born in Canada took out 
naturalization papers expressly to 
go with the Grizzlies and brother 
Warner. They refused 
Canada on account of 
health, but he has submitted him- 
self to such a severe course of health 
treatment that he managed to pass 
the medical test here. Both boys 
are sadly missed by the debutantes, 
with whom they were very popular. 
Warner is quite a hero just now, 
Mary Pickford sent him a 
signed photograph her very own self. 
They are both in Captain Stewart 
Edward White’s company. Herbert Charles of Pasadena is a corporal in 
Company D. There are some Sherman Indians with the regiment who are 
the pride of the camp for their amazing riding. There are also Italians, 
Russians and Frenchmen, all of whom are winning eulogies for their warlike 
patriotism. The whole regiment is straining every effort to complete its 
training so that it may get to France by February Ist. And there is no more 
ardent student than Lt. Col. Mullaly, under whose paternal guidance the 
regiment is governed. 


and 


him in 
delicate 


ROFESSOR George Boke, of the University of California, has been 


giving some very instructive talks at the local clubs. Taking the appar- 
ently dry subject of the Law for his theme, he has managed to make it highly 
attractive. He points out how the whole basis of life is really founded on 
efficient law, how all the great cataclysms of the world have preceded the birth 
of great new laws for humanity, particularly the Constitution of the United 
States, which grew out of the Revolution of 1776. Professor Boke’s plea to 
men and women is that they should train their minds to think legally, and con- 
centrate on the formation of wise laws for the universe to follow after this 
bloody debacle in Europe ends. This, he considers, is the only effectual way 
to prevent a recurrence of such catastrophies. 





BY TIHIK WAY 





BOY SCOUT LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE 
HE Coronado Boy Scouts, an organization numbering fifty-two members 
on its roster of boys, from the ages of twelve to eighteen years, has the 
distinction of numbering among its honorary members as Chief Naval 
Scout, Admiral William F. Fullam, U.S. N., whois in command of the Pacific fleet. 
When the Scouts started to work for the second Liberty Loan, their first purchas- 
er of a bond was William G. McAdoo, secretary of the United States Treasury, 
and a little later the same day, bonds were purchased by Admiral Fullam, 
U. S. N.; Admiral Uriel Sebree, U. S. N., retired, and Admiral Charles A. 
Gove, U. S. N. retired. The sum alloted the Coronado Boy Scouts was 
$9,000.00, but before the first day closed they had sold bonds to the amount 
of $31,350; and the second day’s sales amounted to $3,750.00 more, and at 
six o’clock Friday evening had totaled $182,500. €. L. Bowker is Scout execu- 
tive of the Coronado Boy Scouts and Leslie Young is first assistant. The 
Scouts have pledged themselves for a $100 bond, each hoy being taxed and 


Harold A. Taylor 


WHITE HOPE OF OPERA 

PERA would become a mere word in this part of the country if it were 

not for Len Behymer. There was a time when the white hope of opera 

was the morose Mario Lambardi, Lambardi, who persisted in his almost 
annual gamble with fate—and opera audiences. When he passed from the 
stage, his mantle fell on the willing shoulders of L. E. Behymer. Len’s first 
company, two years ago was rumored to have paid him enough to live on 
for the next five years, from its short seasons here and in Oakland. And this 
month he brings his second ‘‘La Scala’” company to Clune’s, after it has been 
on the road long enough to get thoroughly settled into shape. And evenif he 
didn’t have Maggie Teyte, Esther Ferrabini, Gaudenzi, Formes and Guerrieri as 
drawing cards, the Los Angeles public should recognize that it is only Behymer’s 
energy in this uncertain period that we have any opera at all. This isn’t 
intended as an ‘‘advance notice”? but simply as a word of appreciation for 
what Behymer has done and is doing for the musical interests of Los Angeles. 


Tea 


BOY SCOUTS OF CORONADO SELLING $50,000 OF LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


Seated left to right:—-Rear Admiral Uriel Sebree, U. S. N., retired; Rear Admiral William F. Fullam, U.S. N., purchasing his bond and Rear Admiral 
Charles A. Grove, U.S. N., retired. 

Boy Scouts left to right:—Henry Robert, Leslid Young, Richard McCool, Charles Young, Herbert Jones, Sidney Welch, Oliver Pringle, John Purcell, 
Joe Corren, and Robert McCreery. On ground at right of picture, Allyn McVey and Charles Winchester 


having to earn his “bit.”” They are confident of sending $200,000 as their 
share in sales to the Liberty Loan. 


VIOLINS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

7 M.C. A Worker Bartholomew, recently returned from a year or more, 
- in the camps of the captured Germans in Siberia, tells tales of the life 
of the soldiers there that are pathetic. When he landed at Irkutsk he found 
7,000 prisoners in camp without any means of enjoyment or diversion. They 
had not received any mail from home for a year, and when Bartholomew ar- 
ranged for the distribution of the accumulated mail the sight was moving. 
He started his Y. M. C. A. recreation hut, and set his 100 books in circulation, 
and the first ten minutes of each morning saw them all out, even to the dic- 
tionary. Then he called for instrument makers, having taken a supply of 
violin strings with him. Expert instrument makers were found in the camp 
and violins made and strung up and then—no bows, no hair to put in the bows. 
One day a native drove into the enclosure with a load of wood and before 
the man could come out of the office where he reported the horses were 

minus tails! But the soldiers had hair for the bows. 
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HARRY LAUDER’S SAD STORY 

ARRY LAUDER, world famous Scottish comedian, will be coming to 

Los Angeles some time this winter, and apropos of that there is an inter- 
esting story to tell. The most successful song of Lauder’s career is his famous 
“Smile, Boys, Smile,’’ the trench song that has been sung all over the world. 
He had a son who was in the trenches, and it happened that soon after the song 
was written, and just when it was at the height of its popularity the boy was 
killed. Well, Harry still goes on singing the “‘smile” song, and when you see 
him on the stage you would not know that life was any different for him. 
But when he’s off the stage he’s a different man, his friends say. The boy on 
whom his hopes were focused is no more and Harry has lost his old-time joviality. 


ART SCHAFER, BIRDMAN 
UR own Artie Schafer, he who used to “hit em where they ain’t” in big 
league baseball, is about to become an aviator. Art was drafted after he 
had already applied for admission to the officers’ training camp, but he has been 
allowed to present his application for the flying corps recently. He has passed 
all physical tests and is now hard at work studying the principles of birdology. 





A MAN AND THE CANYON 


By KARL MOON 


NE evening at sunset a man visited the Grand Canyon of Arizona for 
the first time. In point of health, wealth, and self-appreciation he 
was eminently successful. Belief that he impelled the envy and awe 

of the less fortunate of the earth nourished the self-esteem which had grown 
to dominating proportions within a brain that knew how to accumulate material 
things, and to display the accumulation with seli-reflecting glory. People 
made way for the assertive personality that commanded homage but served 
none. The constantly pampered will caused him to tolerate the world with 
condescension, and he looked upon it with a cultivated indifference that only 
the blase self-worshiper can acquire. 

The correctly groomed and important looking body carried the man with 
magnificent stride to the canyon’s rim. The choice Havana sat firm in the 
commanding mouth, and the eyes bespoke the thought: ‘“‘Now we will have 
a look at this much-talked-of hole in our little earth.”’ 

Then the eyes looked down into that vast overwhelming realm of silent 
grandeur; into the startling beauty of the elusive color; into the measureless 
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mists. 
The staggering spectacle with its appalling contempt for all that is un- 
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worthy, enveloped the worldly little man with a crushing rebuke that shriveled 
his handful of success and left his supposed importance an empty shell. 

One brief moment, and a soft pudgy hand stole involuntarily to the face 
and removed the cigar; the high-flung head slowly lowered until the chin 
rested upon the chest. A few moments more and the hand again stole to 
the head to remove the hat. From somewhere within the depths of the person, 
from a corner long walled up, arose the consciousness of the real man. It 
had no need to curse the willful worldling that had dwarfed it into long silenee, 
but it crept into the face and gazed with reverence and awe into the belittling 
depths. 

For a long unnoticed time the humbled figure stood with bowed head, 
and then with eyes on the ground, and still under the spell of self-revelation, 
it turned slowly toward the walk that leads to the hotel. 

Through the door came a hurried porter with arms filled with baggage. 
The two figures collided and in the shock that ensued the humble porter’s 
cap fell to the ground. Quickly stooping, as though from long habit of serving, 
the important personage picked up the cap, and with a kindly “I beg your 
pardon, my man,” passed into the hotel. 
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THE OLDEST HIGHWAY 





IN AMERICA 


By CHARLES R. LITTLER 





ASKED a genileman who lad just made a trip over the Apache Trail- 
to tell us about it. He said, “J can’t tell you about it; nobody can. It is 
just there, has been there since the beginning of things, and I don’t 
believe there are words in the English language capable of portraying the magic 


color and moods in that region of romance.’’ One who has been over the Trail 


can readily appreciate his answer. 
The Apache Trail, most ancient highway on our continent, just off the 


beaten path, and even now an almost overwhelming wilderness, winds through 
a land rich in legendry and historic association. Men bave traversed the route 
since the remotest time; in the dim ages before the dawn of history came the 
rude cliff dwellers, forgotten now save for these ruined fortress-homes that hang 
like swallows’ nests in the nitches of the canyon wall. The ancient Teltecs swarm- 
ed down the highland passes on their way to Casa Grande and far southward 
to found a mighty empire in Mexico, and in/1540 came the vanguard of the 
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white intruders, seeking the fabulous Seven Cities of Cibela, with their treasure- 
houses of gold and turquoise. The humble missionaries afoot over the wild 
region. Then came the hardy American pioneers—hawk-eyed frontiersmen in 
buckskin, pathfinders and scouts, red-shirted miners and dashing blue-clad 
cavalrymen. And this was the path along which the wildest and fiercest 
Indian tribesmen, the Apaches, waged their crafty and relentless warfare, 


headed by battle-chiefs whose very names inspired terror—Cochise, Mangas 
Colorado and Geronimo. Cowboys are still there, running their cattle on the old 
hillslopes and plains; the Apaches are there today—five thousand of them 
dwelling in their peaceful homes on the San Carles Reservation near Globe. 
and in a picturesque village on the heights overlooking the lake, near the 
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Roosevelt Dam. And while the battle-lust is no more, and the Apache Trail i§ 
now a peaceful, gorgeously painted wonderland, the traditions, legendary: 
and a delightful mysterious something seem to permeate the very atmosphere, 
and it is not difficult today to associate the region with the days of long ago. 

The Apache trail itself is 120 miles long, extending between Phoenix on 
the west, and Globe on the East. A great highway has been built all the way; 


as the construction of the great Roosevelt Dam, eighty miles from Phoenis, 
necessitated a modern method of communication to carry supplies and mater- 
ials. Since the route for such a highway had already been skilfully chosen, 
the broad warpath of the Apaches, there but remained the hand of modern 
man to make it over into a twentieth century (Continued on page 23) 





BRET HARTE’S GRANDSON—HIS STORY 


By WALTER VOGDES 


RET HARTE, teller of tales, has been gone these many years. Yet 
here live his stories, and there; and all over the world his characters 
move and talk. Few persons who nowadays live his romances from 

printed pages know that his grandson and namesake, Richard Bret Harte, has 
come to the Jand of his grandfather’s literary triumphs to revisualize those 
tales in another form, and to build tales of his own. And fewer still know that 
this young man has lived a most remarkable story himself during the time 
since he set foot in this country four years ago. 

Young Mr. Harte is an optimist. He is also a caricaturist, a poet, a short 
story writer, a humorist, a globe trotter and a scenario writer. Just now he Is 
very much a scenario writer. Oh well, a great many good men have come to ite 

[’ll tell the first part of Mr. Harte’s story and let him take it up later. 
He was born in Philadelphia and went to Europe to live when he was two years 
old. He went to school in England and studied art in Brussels. His father 
was closely connected with the English stage and was considered an authority 
on the French drama. Just previous 
to his departure from England to 
this country Mr. Harte was living 
near Harrow, England, with his 
grandmother, the widow of Bret 
Harte, who is still alive. 

About four years ago he Janded 
in New York, intent on seeing 
American life. He has spent the 
intervening time in seeing it, and 
from all accounts, has found the 
view interesting. He landed in New 
York, I repeat. It was a big town, 
and he was slender and frail looking, 
and rather shy. And he didn't have 
so much money. Not the best 
combination of attributes with 
which to buck the City Built on a 
Bluff. He has changed in the mean- 
time, but he’s had four years on his 
own to bring about the change. He 
has lived on crackers and milk in 
Jacksonville and on prunes and 
hamburger steak in El] Paso, when 
the old wherewithal, i. e., money, 
was not among those present. He 
has practised commercial art in 
Mobile and San Francisco, and has 
studied color and moonlight in 
Jaurez. He even hit the open road 
on one occasion when he had no 
money for railroad fare. And all the 
time he has been gathering the 
material of life, the stuff of which 
stories are made. 

Now he’s here in Los Angeles 
writing those stories in scenario 
form. Oh, did I say that before? 
Well, Mr. Harte wants me to make 
a special note of his film activities, 
so the part of this article which 
treats of them will please consider 
itself played up. 

As for the days of crackers and 
milk and the open road, well, Mr. 
Harte’s conversation runs on slight- 
ly different lines since he joined the 
film moguls. “Of course a Buick is 
good,” he'll say, nowadays, ‘Sand 
there’s a little Hudson that I ad- 
mire very much. But I’ve also thought a great deal of a Rolls-Royce lately.”’ 

His greatest ambition is to prepare film versions of his grandfather's 
stories, so that the light and shade, the delicate overtones of those romances 
of early California life may be reproduced in this other and newer art form. 
For the telling of tales in moving pictures is certainly an art form. That a 
great many of the persons who utilize the medium are dead to that fact does 
not alter it one bit. The core of the thing is sound, and some few men are doing 
good work in spite of garish, stupid advertising and ludicrous misrepresentation. 
But I digress. 

‘‘ Arriving in New York after more than twenty years in Europe is a most 
appalling and bewildering sensation.” said Mr. Harte. “To me it was almost 
like falling off the earth—the earth I had known. I had no recollections of the 
United States, for the very good reason that I was engaged in sucking a com- 
forter or making idiotic noises in my nurse’s arms at the time I went away. 
However, I tried to adjust myself. 

‘“T was discovering America, and I had all the usual thrills of discovery. 


RICHARD BRET HARTE 


Who has returned to the land of his grandfather to write tales of his own 


First I set out to write and draw my impressions of New York. That done I 
ventured into the office of the New York Hera.p, where a favorably disposed 
Sunday Editor gave me a full page in which to explain myself. My most vivid 
New York memory is of an express elevator in the Woolworth building. I had 
never been in one of the things before and | entered it in all trusting innocence. 
I didn’t know it was primarily an instrument of torture. I had just eaten a 
heavy breakfast. Suddenly—I wish I could tell you how suddenly—the 
elevator went up. And I did, too. Naturally. As for my breakfast—well I 
prefer merely to sketch the outlines of the incident. The view of New York 
from the Woolworth building is splendid, they tell me. But it was wasted on 
me just then. 

‘After a short stay in New York I went to Philadelphia, my birthplace, 
and to new impressions. Philadelphia is a curious town. It is devoted to the 
worship of Colonial things and personages. Especially George Washington. 
There’s one part of the city where alnrost every other house has a brass plate 
on it, with the information that 
Washington slept there on the night 
of November 17th, 1776, (or there- 
abouts) that he retired at 10 P. M., 
arose at 6 A M., washed his face 
at 6:10 A. M., breakfasted at 6:15, 
and so on. 

“After looking Philadelphia 
over, I set down my impressions 
and again ventured into a nevs- 
paper office. This time it was the 
PHILADELPHIA Recorp. I intro- 
duced myself to the Sunday: editor, 
a kindly little man, who said that he 
was pleased to meet me, and in turn 
introduced me to a young man at 
another desk. This young man 
carried a long pair of shears in one 
hand and a blue pencil in the other. 
And he wore a superior expression, 
which was altogether unjustified by 
the position he occupied. He called 
himself associate Sunday editor 
when he was merely the third 
assistant Sunday editor. However 
he used my article and drawings. 
And for several weeks I continued 
to write short humorous articles, 
for which IJ was paid $7.35 an 
article. Or it may have been $7.36. 
I should have received more but 
for the fact that the young assis- 
tant editor used blandly to cut my 
articles and destroy my best points 
because, as he explained naively, 
he was short of space. His name was 
W. Vogdes, but I don’t believe I'd 
mention that, because he would be 
only too glad to see his name in 
print, and I don’t want to give him 
that satisfaction. This is my inter- 
view. 

“During that time I discovered 
the phenomenon which is referred 
to by so many good westerners as 
“that damned eastern climate’’. I 
agree, but I think the phraseology 
is too mild. In January this climate 
may be felt in its most varied and 
vivacious forms. One day is biting 
cold. The next is colder. The next is humid and wet, and the following 
is snowy and slushy, but clears up cold. That sort of thing almost ruined 
my disposition and my vocal cords. Although I had only twenty-five dollars 
at the time, I spent half of it for passage on a steamship to Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

““{ landed in Jacksonville short of money, but somewhat thawed out. 
Have you ever been in Jacksonville? Don’t go. I remember it as a town of 
tourists, cheap hotels, sidewalk merchants, picture post cards, and toy alli- 
gators on stickpins. 

‘““T had twelve dollars in my pocketwhen I landed, and not much prospect 
of getting more. I was at the place commonly designated as my wit’s end. 
And I probably should have stayed there had I not met a young actor at the 
hotel where I was staying. He had seen my drawings in Northern papers. 
So he suggested that he organize a vaudeville company, and I be one of his 
stars, as a rapid-fire caricaturist. We were to divide the spoils, that is, the gate 
receipts. I consented. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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My. heart is full of laughing birds, 
That sing and sing and sing, 
Vhey rustle under silver words, 
And flash a gleaming wing. 


My mind is full of butterflies, 

That scintillate and sway. 

O'er midnight mounted jewelled eyes, 
In a window on Broadway. 


UTTERFLIES! 


conjure up—Fragrant gardens alive with the colorful 


What visions does not the name 


flight of vari-hued dainty wings, shedding in their wake 
the pale azure tints of dawn, the amethystine light of 
early day, the topaz glow of noontide, the heavy lapis 
blue of hazy afternoon, the opalistic tints of moonlight 
eve, or the diamond studded sky of moonless midnight; 
yet how like they are, these fairy flying things of nature, 


with their filmy lace like wings all downy with star dust; 
to the world of wealth and fashion. 


“Butterflies of fashion!’ How apt the phrase, how 
happy the companion, yet how many of us, or more fully 
speaking, how few, have bethought ourselves of the 
why or the wherefore of it? Human butterflies, lightly 
dancing through life, gay with gorgeous color, sparkling 
with flashing gems, shedding beauty on a sometimes 
sad old world, a world of working, but also a world of 
dreams; and happy the man who can both work and 
dream—the man who dreams his work and_ thereby 
makes it ‘‘a thing of beauty”, which cannot “pass into 


nothingness. ”’ 


It has been weeks since I saw that “window on Broad- 
way’’, but through all the weeks of all the years I think 
I shall not cease to see it. It was a beautiful September 
morning, the city was in gala dress—Dame Fashion 
was holding a carnival, and the shop windows were a 
riot of gorgeous color and exquisite design. Gowns so 
rich and rare they might have been fashioned for Egypt's 
fair queen—hats which would have graced the lovely 
head of Helen—Broadway, in the city of the Angels 
was a perfect avenue of beauty. Adjectives were fairly 
flowing from the pedestrians on gaze—I was on business 

bent, and hastening as much as might 

be, through the throng, when suddenly I 

saw it—or rather, them, for there were 
two, and what a vision! 


A WINDOW ON BROADWAY 


Well, that is 
how I felt. I ached with the sheer loveliness of the sight 


Have you ever been hurt by beauty? 


—massed clouds of black velvet in which nestled and 


gleamed jewels—gems of rare price and most wondrous 
beauty, flashed bewilderingly, smiled warmly, or gazed 
through mists of pearly tears at the myriads of butterflies 
swaying on invisible threads above them—butterflies 
as wondrous as the gems they were guarding, brought 
from their homes in faraway lands—dainty baby things in 
simple frocks of white or yellow, huge, brilliant fellows 
which would have put Solomon’s glory to shame—demure 
grey ones, tiger lily ones, saucy red ones, fantastically 
trimmed with stripes, as many kinds, I think, as there 
are minds of men—and women—one great fellow as large 
as a sparrow, so closely resembled an owl that I went in 
to ask about him, and was told that in his home in Brazil, 
he and his kind were often attacked by birds, but upon 
spreading his wings, his owl-like appearance frightened 
his pursuers away. One gorgeous blue one, which came 
with some of its comrades from the regions of South 
America where they are so inexpressibly beautiful and 
abound in greater numbers than any other place in the 
world, and also where the richest and rarest gem mines are 
to be found, looked at first glance like a bit of animated 
lapis Jazula bordered all about with onyx. Then when the 
light glanced it, it seemed changed to irredescent glow of 
color and suggested a rainbow fairy. Still another was deep 
dead black, quite like a huge black opal, and seeming 
almost liquid in its intensity of blackness, bearing the 
very appropriate name of “‘Morpho’’. It is said that one 
most unusual variety has the strange and singular charac- 
teristic of being able to convert itself into the shape and 
appearance of a dead leaf, and so rests when not in flight 
upon the bark of any convenient tree. And they seemed 
so alive that one fancied them just about to dart into the 
background of artistic panels, dream-like in beauty and 
atmosphere. 

I do not know butterfly lore, nor yet do I wot of the 
countries whence they come, they, and the riches which 
are digged from the numberless mines and brought to 
the commercial world to adorn and enhance the beauty of 
the “Butterflies of Fashion’’. 


Oh never were such windows before, save perhaps in 
the land of dreams, and may the blessings of the fairies 
descend ever upon the head of the man who dreams his 
work, beantifies the world, and puts poetry into commerce. 


JO NEELY 





GOLF AT CORONADO BEACH 


By E. L. PHILLIPS 


N BUT few respects has California found 

it necessary to pattern after eastern states to 

increase the attractiveness of the “‘Golden 
State” for the hundreds of thousands of 
annual visitors from the central and eastern 
sections of the country. In fact, the marked 
difference in climate and _ other 
has, and always will be, California's lure of 
undeniable strength. 

When it comes to the matter of golf 
courses, however, we do not hesitate to copy and 
duplicate those of the East. Where this has been 
done, it has invariably met the approval of our 
resident golfers, and added to the joys of 
Nowhere 
will eastern golfers feel more at home than 
on the links of the Coronado Country Club, 
Coronado Beach, California. Here the work of 
remaking the 18 hole course has been going 
on diligently from early Spring to the present 
time under the direction of Major Colin G. 
Ross, secretary of the club. Jt is said to have 
entailed an enormous expenditure; but in 
all improvements that have been carried on 
with close study of conditions favored by 
eastern golfers, the result cannot be otherwise 
than gratifying to the owners of the property 
as well as to guests. What now compares 
favorably with eastern courses is ready in the 
southwest corner of the United States where 
the golfer, fleeing from the raw, cold blasts of 
Winter, will be at home in the balmy-rose 
Jaden atmosphere of Southern California, and 
prepared to meet all comers unhandicapped 
by unfamiliar playing conditions. Approaches 
to sixteen greens on the course have been laid out in grass, as well as much 
improvement in the matter of trapping and bunkering. 

The golfing season at Coronado will open with the Invitation Tournament, 
36 holes medal play, cup to winner of low score under handicap, and cup to 
winner of low gross score, December 29, 30, 31 and January 1. The initial 
competition will be followed by week-end competitions, from January 1 to 
April 1, for guests of Hotel del Coronado. A silver cup will be presented to 
winner of each weekly competition. 

The Handicap Best Ball Foursome will be held January 19. The Hotel 
del Coronado Handicap Cup Tournament will take place February 2, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8. The Coronado Open Championship for a very handsome trophy 
to be presented by the Coronado Country Club wull be played February 18, 
19, 20, 21 and 22. The Coronado Open Championship for ladies will be played 
February 26, 27, 28, March 1 and 2. Play for the Veterans’ Cup, open to 
golfers of fifty years of age and over, guests of Hotel del Coronado, will be 
on March 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. A Handicap Tournament for golfers holding a 
handicap of twelve or over is scheduled for March 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29. 

All proceeds received from entrance fees will be donated to war charities. 


conditions 


visiting enthusiasts in this sport. 
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George I. Newhall on Coronado Golf links 


In all competitions, the club will present a 
silver trophy to the winner and one to the 
runner up. 

George Turnbull, formerly golf professional 
at Coronado, and at present with the Mid- 
lothion Country Club, Chicago, will again 
assume his duties at the Coronado Country 
Club on December 15. 

The following is a complete description 
of the improved course at Coronado: 

The Coronado Country Club eighteen 
hole golf course is situated close to the sea. 
The first nine holes overlook San Diego Bay. 
The second nine holes overlook the ocean. 
Playing length of golf course is 5863 yards. 
Part of the course is 460 yards long. Itis trapped 
on the left about 150 yards from the tee, the road 
on the right full length out of bounds. The 
green is defended by a bunker 340 yards from 
the tee, the green trapped on the far side, 
right and left. All greens are oiled sand and 
60 feet in width. This is a good five hole. The 
second hole is a real sporty hole, 470 yards in 
length, slightly up hill. Pits in the fairway 
about 280 yards from tee. [its on the left, 
and out of bounds over the sea wall on the right. 
The green, which has a beautiful grass approach 
is guarded with pits about 60 yards short of the 
green and trapped on both sides of the green. 
This is a good five hole. The third hole is 330 
yards long and is a good drive and a brassie 
shot. On the right, the sea wall shows the out 
of bounds limit, and on the left of the fairway 
is trapped with long bunkers. The sand green 
is well grassed on the approach and well 
bunkered on the right and trapped beyond the hole. A hard three and a real 
good four. The fourth is 260 yards long and is a nice drive for the man’who 
can drive that distance. The approach to this hole is well grassed. The drive 
has to carry big bunkers 130 yards from the tee. Around the grass fairway, 
the hole is cleverly trapped. A hard three hole. The fifth hole is 365 yards 
long and is an elbow hole, guarded on the left by a high seven foot fence, over 
which is out of bounds, on the right by rough ground and a road hazard and 
220 yards to big bunker to catch a slice, and a 240 yard drive that lands in 
beautiful ground if straight, leaving full iron shot to green. This green is 
also well grassed on the approach. Between the drive and the green is some 
sandy gad ground. This hole is guarded on the right by the sea wall, over which 
is out of bounds, and needs very accurate play to make a four. The sixth 
hole is a short 150 yard hole, over 60 yards of water when the tide is in onto 
a green that is trapped all round. This hole properly played should be made 
in three. The seventh hole is 300 yards long, gives the driver another chance 
to show his nerve by playing over water, a badly hooked ball goes over the 
race track on the left out of bounds, and a sliced ball over the sea wall on the 
right out of bounds. The green is grassed on the approach and well trapped 


(Continued on page 23) 
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4 VHE 13th Chair’’, this week's play at the Mason, is the last syllable in 
mystery plays. Mr. Bayard Vieller built it rather than wrote it, and no 
one will question his skill as a builder. If you like this sort of play you 

will like it. I do and I did. 

But though “The 13th Chair” seemed a very interesting play on 
Monday night I shouldn't have cared to see it when I was about ten-years old. 
Especially if I had had to go for a long, dark, lonely walk immediately after 
ward. For undeniably it is a creepy thing 

It is very like a feat in juggling. “‘Just see how I can prolong the suspense”’ 
says Mr. Vieller. ‘“‘I can take all these characters, and all the clues, and all 
these motives, and I can keep them in the air while you gasp at my skill.” 

But while “The 13th Chair’? seems merely a clever trick play at first, 
when you come to examine it more closely you realize that there is one character 
in it who is not a stage type, one character who possesses the curiously irregular 
quality of humanness, who has something penetrating and appealing to give 
you. I mean the elderly medium, 

Rosalie La Grange. Her outlook on 

life, quiescent, humorous,  disil- 

Jusioned, tolerant, is quite different 

from that of any of the other 

characters. She gives the play's 

texture an element of warmth and 

color which it needs. Without her 

quality it would seem thin 

ordinary in spite of its unusual plot. 

Visualize the opening scene, 
a room in a man’s home. 
Guests present. They are talking of 
a medium who is to arrive in a few 
moments and give a seance. One 
man tells of his friend who has been 
The murderer 


and 


rich 


murdered recently. 
is unknown. This man means to ask 
for details of the murderer through 
the medium. 

Enter the medium—a gentle 
faced old woman, who makes little 
pretense to mystery, who says of 
her profession, “‘Most of the time 
it’s tricks’’. The guests sit in a 
circle—there are thirteen chairs. 
The medium is tied to her chair, 
all doors are locked, the lights are 
turned out. 

Questions are asked. The man 
in the 13th chair, whose friend has 
been murdered, asks for details of 
the murderer. Just as the name is 
about to be given this person cries 
out. When the lights are turned on 
he is dead. The rest of the play is 
given up to finding the murderer. 
The audience is completely mysti- 
fied until five minutes before the 
final curtain. 

Katherine Grey’s portrayal of 
the medium is extraordinarily well 
done. Miss Grey has poise, humor 
and a nice sense of the value of 
quietude in acting She is able to 
dispense with lines when _ the 
situation demands itand dominate 
a scene by thinking. Few actresses 
Mrs. Fiske, perhaps, 
Brinsley 


fleep, 


can do that. 
and one or two others. 
Shaw plays the part of the police inspector. Apparently it is necessary for him 
to deliver a great many speeches with his back to the audience and as he 
talks rapidly and runs his words together, some of his lines are lost. Outside 
of that, his characterization is cleverly done. Kathleen Comegys is a gir} 
who can play the role of an ingenue without making it seem insipid. In Helen 
O'Neill she had a part that called for sustained good acting, and she was 
equal to its demands. W. Vz. 

HE SILENT Witness” at the Morosco sends one out of the theatre in 

wonderment. It is such a queer jumble of really effective, big dramatic 
moments and old-fashioned crudities. I feel rather like a turncoat in writing 
this, because during two of the big dramatic moments, when the rest of the 
Toedid The 
held us. I’m sure most of the audience on Sunday afternoon liked this play, 


and I’m sorry that I liked only part of it. 


audience cried, likewise. Scenes came right down and 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Who has just come back from the far and effete east, followed by a rumor that 
insistent managers are trying to induce him to return to the speaking stage 


Mr. Otto Hauerbach, the author, built this play from an old box of 
theatrical tricks. Here they are—-the old puppets, the old melodramatic 
situations, and the mid-Victorian psuedo-delicacy of approach to sex ethics. 
“Tell the truth,” is the line that crops up now and then in relation to the fact 
that a woman has given birth to a child. But the suggestion is met with the 
proper recoil of horror. 

The prologue is lurid melodrama. The first act, cighteen years later, is 
redolent of the odor of stage flowers just outside faculty hall. They have 
just chopped down the college elm—you know, the one with the initials 
carved on it. The gardener is there with his silvered locks, his pink wig which 
shows a line across the upper part of his forehead, and his kindly philosophical 
observations about life and the good old days. Ah memories! [ow it takes 
one back to the time when Mr. Belasco used to toss back the lock from the 
brow, place the right hand over the fifth rib on the left side, and say, apropos 
of some of his own sentimental mediocrities, ‘“‘The heart is greater than the 
brain’. And get away with it. 

The second and third acts 
of “‘The Silent Witness’? seem more 
modern, perhaps because of con- 
siderable assistance from the fields 
of law and chemical analysis. And 
we are grateful to the author for 
omitting the courtroom scene. It 
is in these two acts that the play's 
element of bigness makes itself felt. 

The best scenes are helped 
mightily by the intelligent acting 
of Douglas MacLean. His is a 
difficult part, that of a lad of 
eighteen, who kills another boy in 
defending his mother’s name. He 
plays it admirably; he is light and 
easual and boyish in the earlier 
scenes, and in the third aet, when 
he is called upon to explain the 
events that led up to the killing, he 
does so in a burst of electrifyingly 
dramatic acting that must have 
reached to the last seat in the 
gallery. It would have been so 
easy to make this scene false, and 
MacLean makes it so poignantly 
true. Bertha Mann plays the role 
of the mother well, in the usual 
emotional way. Her personality 
lends itself to this sort of part, and 
for that very reason, it seems to 
me, she could cultivate her talents 
to a greater extent. More light 
and shade in her work, more thought 
back of it, would make it much 
more varied and more effective. 
Harland Tucker is a bit young for 
the part he plays, but he is satis- 
factory in spite of that. Nancy 
Fair plays her small part well, and 
James Corrigan strikes just the 
desired note in his characterization 
of the benevolent old gardener. 
Betty Brice, Richard Dix, Lillian 
Ejhott, Robert Lawler and Joseph 
Eggenton appear in the 
needed to 


other 
round out the 


WY. 


parts 
play. 


NTOTHING But the Truth’, last week’s offering at the Mason is another 
* * one of those money farces. It makes the third on the list that Pve seen 
recently, and like the other two its chief value lies in the opportunities given 
the characters to talk about money and flourish it. Most people in this world 
find money difficult to obtain. They corrode their souls and warp their bodies 
trying to get it. So I suppose it is balm to their spirits to be able to go to the 
theatre and be shown how the people of some dramatist’s imagination obtain 
the stuff in a ridiculously easy way. 

The hero of “Nothing But the Truth” wins ten thousand dollars by 
telling the truth for twenty-four hours. He says he can do it and three other 
men say he can’t. They bet him ten thousand to that effect. I knew they'd 
lose; it seemed rather a silly bet on their part. Of course the situations are 
funny, though the idea is elaborated in a way that is by no means subtle. At 
the end of twenty-four hours the hero has won his bet, all but lost his sweet- 
heart, and has almost broken up several homes. Max Figman, who plays the 
leading role, has, to use a new expression, a pleasing personality. 
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Were the fairies to fashion from _ rose 
petals dancing frocks for girls, they would 
make them look, I fancy, like this frock 
danzant. The triple bustle-back adds triply 
to this charm. The story is concluded by 
bead danglers, which end things for the narrow 
sash. Beginning its interesting career in the 
Misses’ section at Bullock's. 
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HE luxuries we must have; the 

necessities we may do without.”’ 
i The person who made this 

wise remark might have been 
the very incarnation of Dame Fashion 
herself; for Fashion it 1s who sees that 
luxuries are made so attractive that 
to do without them would be doing 
violence to all that is aesthetic within 
the human thought. 

Just now, especially, when women 
have vowed themselves to economy, 
and are perhaps inclined to over-do 
that which in itself is well worth doing, 
Fashion has bestirred herself to make 
particularly attractive those things of 
dress and the home which need must 
appeal to the artistic sense for their 
existence. That such appeal is cogent, 
in more ways than one, Fashion does 
not take the pains to argue, and yet 
proofs are easily available. 

When the man’s mind is harried with 
extraordinary cares and burdens, it 
is the wise mother or wife who takes 
pains to set before the household her 
finest fruits, her best of viands, her most 
attractive tableware. Then it is that 
she gives to home all those finer, more 
restful touches which ease both body 
and mind, and through the latter, by 
reason of the very love which is the im- 
petus of her providing and consolation, 
penetrates the soul. The part played 
by external beauty, in surroundings and 
in dress, has never been fully estimated 
in relation to the great deeds and ac- 
complishments in the world’s history. 

Tangibly, practically, in holding the 
equilibrium of business and _ trade, 
the place assigned to luxuries is large 
and very real. 

Have any of us forgotten that during 
the financial panic of a few years ago, 
when the women of New York City 
carried economy to the point of austerity, 





NEW MODES DESCR 


relinquishing all forms of entertain- 
ment, the shop girls and factory girls 
were constrained to circulate petitions 
begging the society women to resume 
their usual round Jest they—the work- 
ing girls—should starve? Economize— 
yes. Give to every possible form of 
patriotic endeavor—yes. But let us 
not forget that we have duties at home. 
Let us remember that half an ounce 
of labor is worth a pound of charity 
to those independent souls who want 
work and are capable of doing that 
work to which they have long been 
trained, but who woukd, of necessity 
starve were they turned out to find 
new means of livelihood in a_ world 
depleted of their lines of work. When 
we suddenly upset the business world, 
we shall have many things to readjust, 
and while that readjustment is taking 
place how shall we bridge the gap? 

A woman of wealth was recently heard 
to say. “I believe it is the duty of 
those possessing means to buy more 
liberally than ever before those luxuries 
which form so large a proportion of 
our manufactures. Since people of 
modest means must, of necessity, spend 
those means for necessities, it remains 
for us to support the lines producing 
luxuries, in order that business be not 
disturbed.” If all persons of her class 
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‘*T want to be a cockatoo!’’ crowed 
the chanticleer who was forthwith  trans- 
lated on this so chic hat with its pink 
coque feathers. Its rosy gayiety delightfully 
contrasts with the non-demureness of the 
dark serge frock, which by its severity—but- 
toned high up the back— belies the arrogance 
of the modish bustle drapery. Shown exclu- 
sively at Robinson’s. 


would do as this woman advises and 
practices, there need be no apprehen- 
sion of financial derangement in our 
country. 

And, as I have said, Fashion—wise 
dame that she is—is doing her full share 
to make the luxuries our necessities. 
So charming are her creations that we 
are constrained to believe them among 
the things that we must have. 


For example, there is the frock danzant 
for a debutante. Girls are never girls 
but once, and how much a pretty dress 
does mean to girls! Could anything 
be more wantable than the rose petaled 
frock that our artist has sketched at 
Bullock’s? In that section devoted to 
charming garments for misses and small 
women, it was discovered. The basque- 
like waist of rose petal panne velvet, 
comes to a quaint point in front, the 
sleeves are just no sleeves at all, the 
taffeta skirt is bustled and bustled again 
and again at either side, and the girdle 
lingers longingly over its completion 
because of the cherished bead danglers 
formed from rose colored crystals. 

The fair rival of this frock is from the 
same vicinity, which goes to prove 
that fairy fabrications are no rarity 
there. A frock for the just-married 
maiden—this one of kitten’s ear crepe— 
is in that poignant shade of pink not 
so violent as cerise; one of the hybiscus 
shades. The quaint tight waist yoked 
plainly across the breast, the tight 
short sleeves, the hip yoke upon which 
the skirt foregathers all are simplicity 
itself—that kind of artful simplicity 
which makes for unique charm. A 
trail of hand-made velvet flowers and 
leaves along the belt, and a touch of 
them dropped upon the skirt, enliven 
it; and the cloudlike angel sleeves of 
tulle, falling from the shoulder  over- 
filming its shimmering rosiness with 
enpurpling mist; all say their word 
in proclaiming the allurement of this 
delightful frock. 

The salons at Robinson’s disclosed 
that extremely smart serge frock in 
midnight blue. Simplicity almost nun- 
like characterizes its trig lines, and even 
the new bustle is so unobstrusive—a 





The double charm of the two - piece 
dress is exemplified by this one seen at 
Coulter’s. Of navy serge, the saucy jacket 
and the short, seant skirt deny their nativity 
by means of overweening braid embroidery 
in red. The mole skin helmet-turban has the 
new bustle crown—which stands high in the 
ranks of, style. 
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‘Collins’ is labeled | 
and ‘Collins’ is told 
potent charm. Told by | 
the big picture hat, which 
trait famed; reiterated in 
the towering velvet turban: 
tete velvet skating toque, 
searves. Whoever heard of 
as pockets in a hat! 


mere modest drapery 

which might be nothir 
tunic drapery were we n 
possibilities—that its 

quite takes us by surpri 
realize it until it is cor 
fellows. The girlish but 
the high, firmly faste 
sparece tucks across th 
the long, close sleeves | 
toned cuffs—well, it 1 
lremity in simpleness w 
fascinating frock as onc 
best. The hat that i 
way of relaxation, as 

intellect selects a wife 





Winter's little brothers 
be kept at summer  , 
muffy overcoats with th 
collars. They are but 
officers in the big ariny of 
garments encamped at M: 



























































































*RIED—By Violette Ray 


affair, with its extremity of crown 
TU My formed from rose colored coque feathers, 
7p held to their towering way by a band of 


ly irridescent hackle set above the close, 
“iy, curved brim of tete Lyons velvet. 

“Ly A two-piece dress may sound contra- 

Z& ' dictory, but when it is as interesting 

“e as the one sketched from the suit section 


at Coulter’s, in that fine new store 
where every kind of newness greets one 
at every hand, contradiction may be 
forgiven. The saucy  short-waisted 
jacket is of navy serge so over-wrought 
with braid embroidery in red that it 
can scarcely assert its original material. 
The skirt, so scant and short, is a sequel 
\, to the coat, but the tunic is of navy 
t/\serge innocent of embroidery save by 
way of tiny ingrowing pockets whose 
laps are of the scarlet embroidered serge. 
This very newest dress is one of those 
which Paris has greatly favored, since 
they look not what they are and are 
thus so delightfully equivocal—a quality 
dear to the heart of the Parisienne. 
The helmet turban has the bustle crown, 
the Jatest word in millinery—and is 
still further aided in sounding the 
latest note by means of molec skin 
which forms the rounded helmet. 
The term “bustle” is but whispered, 
and yet is audibly expressed in the coat 
suit sketched at Harris & Frank’s 
Duvet de laine in beet root is the way 
in which this suit has completed its 






ae? expression. The flaring side skirt of 
we : the coat falls into fluted plaits at the 
> ees, back, where it thus declares for bustle. 
Eri The waist line is snug, the skirt is short 


and scant, the fur of its cuffs is seal, as 
also is the high, straight collar which 
breaks laughingly into a delightful bow 


abeled inside these hats; with ends beneath the chin. One wishes 
is told in their every 
old by the brim-sweep of 
, which might well be por- 
ated in the stateliness of 
t turban; said coyly by the 
r toque, with its pocketed 
heard of anything so clever 


rapery across the back 
. nothing more than a 
‘re we not alert to bustle 
it its wondrous chic 
y surprise. We scarcely 
t is contrasted with its 
lish buttons up the back, 
y fastened collar, the 
ross the girlish breast, 
sleeves and tightly but- 
Il, it is this very ex- 
leness which marks this 
: as one of the season's 
that it has taken by 
on, aS a man of great 
a wife, is a talkative 





Even the tailored suit isnotaverse to bustling, 
as thissmart one confesses. Itsall featured right- 
ness—beet root, duvet delaine—reaches culmina- 
tion in its bustle draped coat back. The seal fur 
collar tie, perked out beneath the chin, is one 
way of being saucy and another way of saying 
that it belongs at Harris & Frank’s. 


brothers are certain to 
mmer warmth by these 
with their fur cuffs and 
e but two commissioned 
army of little boyish over- 
od at Mullen & Bluett’s. 


for this suit, that the language made 
for adjectiving of clothes contained a 
new one to apply to it! 

The hats at the top of the page are 
also at the top of the mode, as anyone 
would know, were she to read the inside 
label. ‘‘Collins’”’ spells the height of 
elegance, of smartness, chic—in millinery. 
The big shape, with such gracious lines 
in sweeping brim, such cleverness in 
its width here, its lack of wideness there, 
;n the marvel of velvet drapery which is 


\ we 
1 
ea 
y 





If it’s a dolman, it’s the proper Paris wrap; 
and if it’s fur, it’s Colburn's. This one of 
seal has many novel Colburn touches. 


its crown, 1s in that shade of Lyons 
velvet which looks like the bloom on 
grapes. And, if those ornaments are 
not of fox skin, they are of bunny fur— 
soft, fluffy discs in shades of tawny gray- 
ness. The toque, of black Lyons velvet, 
sets at naught one’s toque ideas of 
moderate matronliness, by reason of its 
towering crown. Sedateness forms no 
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The hibiscus girl—she in full-blown beauty 
of rounded girthood charms — would well 
assimilate this bright frock danzant. The 
purple tulle hecloudment which forms its 
angel sleeves, add to the charming mvstery of 
girl-womanliness. Captured at  Bullock’s. 


part of its pert, velvet chicness. That 
is forever settled and a period set at the 
end of its affirmation, by a big, kolinsky 
fur period, right upon its brim. The 
demure looking turban, with its folded 
tete brown velvet, is not as meek as it 
seems, first glance. Was ever any- 
thing more distracting than those scarfs, 
formed from the tete velvet, which 
wind their insidious way around the 
wearer's neck and emerge somewhere 
near the waist line, with full-fledged fur- 
trimmed pockets tipping their ends 
inconsequently? Then, as if a pocketed 
hat were not sufficient innovation, this 
skating turban has lined its contradictory 
scarfs with chiffon, over flowered silk. 
Talk about feminine vageries! And 
adorable confections! 

In the family of manteaux which 
have attained the seal of Fashion’s 
fondest favor, none excel the dolman. 
The one that our artist sketched at 
Colburn’s is not alone of dolman aris- 
tocracy, but it is possessed of the new 
Poiret collar with several other novel 
features, such as a girdle of silken cord 
and heavy silken tassels, which define 
the normal waist-line. It is lined 
throughout with flesh-pink Georgette 
satin, over-fllmed with crepe chiffon, 
in rose and blue and gold. 

Favored by young gentlemen aged 
from three to six are overcoats like 
those pictured on these pages. The 
former is of duvetyn in a warm mahogany 
shade, and the cuffs and collar are of 
seal. The big round button, fastening 
the belt, is also of seal. The larger 
coat is of wool velours and the fur of 
its cuffs and collar is that stolen from 
the muskrat, whose popular skin forms 
much of the decoration upon the coats 
of men and women of every age and size. 
The tiny, mannish hats, worn with both 
these coats, are of dark velours. Mullen 
& Bluetts is their home. 
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ITH the first snappy tang of autumn in 
the alr as a reminder of the winter days 
soon to follow, knitting needles are being 

plied with an increasing fervor in Southern Califor- 
nia. There are so many thousands of warm woollen 
sweaters and wristlets and mufflers needed for our 
American boys in France, during the bitter cold 
winter, that the knitters have speeded up their 
flying needles to meet this great urgency. And the 
women of Southern California are far in the lead 
in this splendid humanitarian work. Wheresoever 
goes milady, there also goes her knitting. At lunch- 
eons, which nowadays are invariably for some patrio- 
tic purpose, the guests’ nimble fingers ply their 
needles with indefatigable interest. And _ this 
invasion of the knitting needle is stopped neither 
by environment nor circumstances, apparently. 

On a recent week-end trip to Mount Lowe, 
every variety of bag was in evidence, 
and among the busiest of the knitting 
maidens was Miss Helen Mears, the 
charming fiancee of Maurice Mc- 
Laughlin, is heralded 
among the in tennis. 
Among the younger set, interest in 
the work is no less apparent, and 
knitting warm mufflers and sweaters 
for the soldier boys has become a real 
obsession. At the Girls’ Collegiate, 
permission has been given the girls 
to knit during lecture classes. Knit- 
ting is the chief pastime at Marlbor- 
ough and at the University of South- 
ern California. Down at the Bishop's 
School of Girls, at La Jolla, a branch 
of the Patriotic League has been form- 
ed, and its members are doing their 
bit, while the Girls’ Collegiate, Cum- 
nock, and other of the prominent 
schools have large quotas of assiduous 
knitters. And yet, in spite of the fact 
that it bas become a universal in- 
dustry, the call for new recruits for 
the patriotic work is still being 
sounded from Red Cross headquar- 
ters, and other organizations. If you 
haven’t joined the knitting brigade 
yet, you have overlooked one of the 
most fascinating ways of doing your 
bit. For, although it is a patriotic 
motive that drives the knitting 
needles, yet knitting is, in itself, an 
irresistible occupation. 

One of the first of the autumn 
weddings which was an event of more 
than ordinary interest to Los Angeles 
society, took place Tuesday evening, 
October 30, at St. John’s church when 
Miss Edith Maurice, daughter of Mrs. 
William Thomas Maurice, became the 
bride of Captain Leonidas Whitehead 
Stampley, U. S. A. Miss Margaret 
Maurice attended her sister as 
maid of honor, and Mr. Guy Maurice offiiciated 
as the bridegroom’s best man. Five little 
girls, daughters of close friends of the bride, served 
as flower maids, namely, Edith and Anne Pinkham, 
Helen Woolwine, Mary Lee Koster and Sally Rey- 
nolds. The ushers were Mr. Arthur Mace, Mr. 
Thomas Lee, Mr. Laurence Larrabee, Mr. Robert 
Reynolds, Mr. William Carey Marble and Dr. 
Austin H. Parker. Following the ceremony an in- 
formal reception was given at the home of the 
bride’s mother in Fifth Avenue. Captain Stampley 
is now stationed at Long Beach. The bride is a 
popular member of the social set of Los Angeles. 
Both young people were the complimented guests 
at a dinner dance a few evenings prior to their 
wedding when the hosts included Mr. and Mrs. 
William Carey Marble, Dr. and Mrs. Hill Hastings, 
Mr. Curtis Williams and Mr. Thomas Lee. The 
affair was given at the University Club, and besides 
the guests of honor other guests were Mr. and Mrs. 


whose name 
champions 


Hoover 


Roy Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hopper, Mis 
Virginia Garner, Miss Lucy Clark, Miss Margaret 
Maurice, Mr. David Allison, Mr. Harry Mellen 
and Mr. Guy Maurice. 

One of the attractive brides-to-be is Miss Berenice 
Dawson, whose engagement to Mr. N. Percival 
Gordonwood was recently announced. Miss Dawson 
left a few days ago for Chicago where the wedding 
is to take place at the home of the bride-elect’s uncle, 
late in November. This popular Chicago girl 
has a host of friends in Los Angeles where she has 
attended school, having graduated from the Girls’ 
Collegiate in June. She is one of the cleverest 
horsewomen on the coast, and her fiancee, who is an 
Englishman, is well known for his ability in handling 
horses. It was while riding so much at Brentwood 
that Miss Dawson met Mr. Gordonwood. After 
the wedding Mr. Gordonwood will take his bride 





THE MISSES ELEANOR AND CONSTANCE UHL 
Society buds of Piedmont. 


Constance Uhl is to be maid of honor 


to New York City where they will make their home. 

It is quite unique and unusual that two sisters 
should choose to wed the same week but not the 
same day. The first of the daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dario Orena to be married was Miss Herminia 
Orena, who exchanged marriage vows with Mr. 
Eugene L. Bobb, formerly of Kentucky, but now 
residing in Los Angeles. Their wedding took place 
Monday, October 29, at the Cathedral chapel in 
Green street, with Father Brady reading the service. 
Miss Marguerita Orena, youngest sister of the bride, 
served as maid of honor and Dr. James A. Guilfoil 
was he best man. Tuesday morning at the same 
chapel and at the same hour of the day, the marriage 
of Miss Beatrice Orena to Dr. James A. Guilfoil of 
New York took place; Father Riordan performing 
the ceremony. Miss Amy Hooper was the maid 
of honor and Mr. Alfred Orena, brother of the bride, 
attended as best man for Dr. Guilfoil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Knight Rindge are enter- 
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Miss Eleanor Uhl’s engagement to Mr. Ward Mr. 


Dawson of Los Angeles has just been announced. Miss 


taining as house guests Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Krise, 
of Milton, Pa. A few years ago, this attractive bride, 
formerly Miss Florence Shimer, visited in Los 
Angeles, and was bridesmaid for Mrs. Rindge, who 
before her marriage was Miss Agnes Hole. Mr. and 
Mrs. Krise were married a few weeks ago in the east. 
and are honeymooning in Los Angeles, and in their 
honor many entertainments are being given. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rindge gave a dinner at the Hotel Virginia 
for their guests a few evenings ago. Other guests 
upon this occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Brant and Mrs. Roy Bailey. 
Saturday evening Dr. and Mrs. Ellis Jones enter- 
tained at dinner at the Midwick Country Club 
for the visitors—dancing was enjoyed afterwards. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rindge were among their guests 
Sunday and Monday Mr. and Mrs. Rindge with their 
guests, visited in San Diego, motoring down. Tues- 
day evening Mr.and Mrs. Paul How- 
ard gave a dinner and theater party 
complimenting the bride and bride- 
groom. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Clark, of St. 
James Park, Los Angeles, left a week 
ago for the east, their mission being 
primarily to attend the national con- 
vention of the Congregational Church 
at Columbus, Ohio. They will visit 
other cities and points of interest in 
the east before returning to Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Donald P. Goodwin has re- 
turned from San Francisco where she 
accompanied her husband part way 
on his journey to Camp Lewis. She 
will make her home with Mr. Good- 
win’s mother, Mrs. J. H. A. Goodwin, 
at Hollywood, until her husband 
returns. Mrs. Goodwin was_for- 
merly Miss Laura Stone, of New York. 

Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, after a delight- 
ful visit in the east, returned to Los 
Angeles yesterday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rufus P. Spaulding, 
who have been passing some time 
in Santa Barbara where they occupi- 
ed the Graham bungalow near the 
couutry club, plan to return to their 
bome in Pasadena within a fortnight. 

Mrs. Fiske Hammond has closed 
her beautiful home in Montecito for 
the winter, and will move with her 
family to Los Angeles to be near 
her son, Mr. Gardiner Hammond, 
who is now associated with the 
Wright company in the manufacture 
of airplanes. Mrs. Hammond will 
occupy the Gilbert Wright home, 
in Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles. 
and Mrs. Eugene Hawkins, 
who are among the many delightful 
hosts of society folk in Los Angeles, 
entertained at the Los 
Angeles Country Club, Saturday evening of last 
week. About fifty guests were invited for the 
dinner and the dance in the evening. 

The benefit for the Belgian Relief Society, which 
is to be given at the home of Mrs. A. C. Bilicke, 
Monterey Road, South Pasadena, November 10, 
promises to be one of the pleasurable events of 
the near future. Mrs. Willoughby Rodman has 
charge of the affairs, and will be assisted by well 
known society women of Los Angeles and South 
Pasadena. The pageant, which has been written 
by Miss Miriam Meredith, of Hollywood, will be 
produced, and the efforts which are being put forth 
to make the entertainment a success are assurances 


at dinner 


of the treat which is in store for all who may 
attend. 

Mrs. Fred W. Myers, who with her daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Myers, has been visiting friends in Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles for several months, is leaving 
soon for her home in Gallup, N. M. 
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A CLUB CAUSERIE 

By KATISHA 
h | EVER let it be said that women know nothing about finance. The 
Woman’s Liberty Loan campaign, under the guidance of the Women’s 
Liberty Loan Committee of which Mrs. E.R.Brainard is chairman, proved 
an amazing success—at the time of writing they appear to have been respon- 
sible directly for raising at least $300,000. All the efficient machinery of the 
women’s clubs was patriotically devoted to the cause for weeks, their plat- 
forms always included Joan speakers, and the dame with $50 hoarded up for a 
new gown and another $50 for new hats and shoes left those meetings in the 
full knowledge that she was a Liberty Bond holder instead. Oh, but we squir- 
med when Leslie Henry, who looked such a nice mild young man, too, pointed 
an incriminating finger at us, and declared that they had a card index at head- 
quarters and knew the name of every soul who subscribed—and everyone who 
hadn’t. And for the quintessential essence of sarcasm, commend me to his re- 
mark that he knew men in this city worth two and three hundred thousand 
who had bought one Liberty Bond and were daring to wear a button! We im- 

mediately decided that buttons were bad form. 

The Ebell Club headed the list with $55.000. One lady alone took $10,000 
worth. The Friday morning Club checked in for $22000, and even the Woman’s 
City Club, which lays no claim to plutocracy, donated over $10,000 worth. One 
little lady, Mrs. Deborah Lewin of the Jewish Council of Women, actually 
personally sold $25,000 worth of bonds. 

We have another exciting Shakespearean controversy on. 
involves the Friday Morning Club and its president, Mrs. A. 8. Lobingier. 
The Ben Greet Players are coming here to produce Shakespearean plays and the 
Friday Club has subsidized them to the amount of half the expenses in exchange 
for 800 seats for their members. They had the choice of the play—and Mrs. 
Lobingier spoke for ‘‘The Merchant of Venice”. Then the storm broke. For 
the Jewish ladies of the club protested with one voice. That play of all others, 
they said, was a reflection against the race, that it naturally concentrated on 
Shylock and his pound of flesh, and on the inter-marriage question, at a time 
when the Jewish people are showing themselves patriots and citizens to the 
very backbone. Mrs. Lobingier stood firm for Shylock, and protests rained 
all over the place. The controversy is still raging as we go to press. 

One Eugene Neuhaus had the programme at the Friday Club last week. 
He was a member of the art jury of the Panama Exposition, and came to tell 
us the distinction between the artist’s and the public taste. He managed 
to talk mildly for a whole hour, too, while his audience went on faithfully 
knitting for the soldiers and sailors—so an art lecture is not necessarily given 
in vain, even in 1917. And on the very day that the city was meeting with the 
Liberty Loan Drive, Mr. Neuhaus managed to hold quite a sizable audience 
entranced at the Hollywood Club on French Art—which I consider distinctly 
clever of him. 

Mrs. Shelly Tolhurst made an exceptionally good speech at a recent 
meeting. She has polish as well as intellect, and is certainly one of our best 
women orators. She was amply provided with official data on transportation, 
food shortage, the new kinds of work that women are doing the world over, 
education, social problems, arising out of the war, etc., and made her address 
thrillingly interesting. One fact she gave brought loud applause, that the big 
masculine universities had finally though reluctantly opened their degrees to 
women doctors. Women doctors have not been officially recognized by the 
federal government until noe—but with so many men doctors gone to France 
they came tn under the mobilization of woman power. 

Lilian Burkhardt Goldsmith has returned from a triumphal tour of 
the East, where she has given many programmes in many cities and culled a 
wealth of new thought. She received quite an ovation at Ebell last Monday, 
when she came to tell us what the world is thinking—and to show us what the 
world is wearing. For Lillian dresses in superb taste, and we usually look 
to her for important hints on current modes, and never in vain. Intellect is so 
much more attractive when well dressed. Incidentally we observe that new 
cloaks are sleeveless—just dear little slits for the hands. And skirts are slim 
but frou-frouy. 

And talking of clothes, Dr. Evangeline Jordan, the new secretary of the 
Friday Morning Club is making a brave effort to keep up the traditions 
established by Mrs. Luther Brown for two or three years. Little Mrs. Brown, 
petite and quite alarmingly pretty, specialized in hats and shoes. We all kept 
tab on her new hats and footwear—which made listening to the minutes quite 
enthralling. So Dr. Jordan, who always did go in for hats successfully, finds 
that she, with war economics filling the air, has a difficult standard to live up to. 

sergeant C. Rayner, a really truly Scottish Canadian soldier who has 
seen three years in the war with his four sons, was a star guest at the Friday 
Club last week. He brought his gas mask with him and made war seem appal- 
lingly realistic. His natural oratory and his obvious sincerity won all hearts, 


This time it 


and the ladies paid him an unusual tribute by rising spontaneously when he 
left the room. The City Club promptly secured him for a longer programme. 

Mrs. George Bass, who came to us from Washington, received respectful 
attention at all the clubs on Liberty Bonds, but, strictly entre nous, she is not 
as good a speaker as our own clubwomen on this particular subject. Arrayed 
in a peg-top skirt, beaded georgette crepe, long, wiggly gloves and high-heeled 
shoes, her startling display of intricate knowledge on international finance 
seemed positively inappropriate. 

Dr. Lulu Peters is about to unloose a series of Health and Morals lectures 
upon us. She has a programme at the Wednesday Club on Nov. 7th entitled 
“The Dangerous Age”’, which is a promising title. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Autumn’s Smartest 
Footwear [Is At 


The BOOTERY 


Keeping abreast with the ever 
changing whims of Dame Fashion, 
The BOOTERY offers a com- 


plete and authentic showing. 


os IS a singular suggestion 
of mi litary smartness in some 
these delightful autumn creations 
---9) galaxy of colors. The BOGT= 
ERY invites your consideration: of - 
the nation’s finest in Feminine 


Footwear. 


Boots in every combination, 
pumps and slippers in exclusive 
styles---smartness in every interpre- 
tation of the word---a harmonizing 


match for every gown. 


In a Word--- 


delightfully complete is this, the 
1917 review authentic of America’s 
Smastest Shoe House. 


WOLEEET. CO: 


The BOOTERY 


REG. U, $. PAT, OFF 


Smart 


Shoes 


for Women 


432 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Los Angeles 


One of the season's newest 
and smartest boots in Tan 
Russia vamp and Fawn 
Buck top; Gunmetal Calf 
vamp and Gray Buck tof; 
Dark Brown Kid vamp 
and Brown Buck tof; 


| eight and a half inch boot 


Pasadena San Francisco 


A new Jate style very at- 
tractive Oxford, Bench 
Made with imitatian dia- 
mond tip in Gunmetal 
Calf, Medium Dark Tan 
Russia, White Kid and 
Light Gray Buckskin or 
with plain toe in Patent 
Leather, Glaze Kid, Dark 
Brown Kid and Black 
Satin 
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THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 


MONG the most prominent of Captain 
A Cupid’s latest recruits is Ward Dawson, 
one of the crack tennis players of Southern 
California, and popular in club and society circles. 
Mr. Dawson is enlisted with uncle Sam, having 
entered the naval training school at San Pedro, 
immediately following the call to the colors. His 
engagement to Miss Eleanor Uhl, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Adolph Uhl, of Piedmont, which was 
announced recently, created no little stir in Los 
Angeles’ society circles, where he has been regarded 
as one of the invulnerable young bachelors. Miss 
Uhl, her sister, Miss Constance Uhl, and their father 
and mother have been visiting in Los Angeles for 
several months, the romance culminating from the 
friendship of this period. The wedding of the young 
couple will be an event of the near 
future, and will take place in the 
northern city where the bride-elect 
recently returned. Miss Constance 
Uhl is to be her sister’s maid of honor. 
Another capitulation to Captain 
Cupid is announced in the engage- 
ment of Miss Emilie Newlin, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Elwell 
Newlin, of Los Angeles, to Mr. 
George N. Bell, U. S. N. Miss 
Newlin, who is a graduate of Marl- 
borough, and who finished her studies 
at the Girl's Collegiate, is one of the 
most popular members of the younger 
set, and she will be-the recipient of 
many delightful pre-nuptial courte- 
sies. Mr. Bell, formerly of Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, is at present 
attached to the Naval Base I[os- 
pital here. He expects, however, to 
be transferred soom to France. No 
date is set for the wedding, which 


will not take place until after Mr. 
Bell’s return. 

It is quite the exception to the 
general rule these days when the 


bridegroom-to-be isn’t wearing a 
navy or army title either before or 
after his name. However, Miss 
Beatrice Finlayson, daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. Frank G. Finlayson, of 
Los Angeles, plans to marry one 
of these exceptional young men, and 
inasmuch as he is Mr. Charles Forve, 
son of Mr. Philip Forve, of Los 
Angeles, the felicitations are glad 
ones indeed, for both of the young 
folk are extremely popular with the 
younger set, among whom it 1s 
regretted that their future residence 
will be made in Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
where Mr. Forve is in_ business. 
Miss Finlayson is a Marlborough 
graduate, and her debut last season 
was an event of much interest. Mr. 
Forve is a graduate of Yale. No 
date has been set as yet for the wedding, but it 
probably will take place in the holidays, when Mr. 
Forve plans to come west for a visit. 

Another military engagement couples the names 
of Miss Sylvia Lorene Moore, daughter of the 
Francis D. McPhersons, of Los Angeles, and Licuten- 
ant Frank G. Everts, who is stationed at Camp 
Kearney. The announcement of the _ betrothal 
was made at a luncheon given recently by Miss 
Agnes Britt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene W. 
Britt. Miss Moore has chosen November 14 as 
the date for her wedding. Lieutenent Everts—an 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, man—is a first heutenant 
in the machine gun cavalry, at Camp Kearney. 

From France, via San Francisco, comes news 
of still another engagement in which a host of 
Southern Californians will be interested. It is of 
the betrothal of Miss Ethel Mary Crocker, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Crocker, of San Fran- 
cisco, to Count Andre de Limur, of the French 
aviation corps. Miss Crocker has been in Paris, 
engaged in war relief work for a number of months, 
being associated there with the former Miss Daisy 
Polk, whose marriage to General Louis Joseph 
Marie Robert de Buyer was an event of recent date. 
These two young San Francisco women have already 
won distinction, having been decorated by Presi- 
dent Poincare of France, last September, with the 
Croix de Ja Guerre. Count Andre de Limur, Miss 
Crocker’s fiancee, has also won his Croix de la 
Guerre, as well as several citations for distinguished 
service. 

Among those who have recently left for visits in 
other cities are Mr. and Mrs. Daniel T. Murphy, 


G. Edwin Williams 


MRS. J. LANGFORD STACK 


And Master J. Langford Stack, of Wheaton, [llinots, who are guests at the 
Santa Monica home of Mrs. Stack’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. Modini-Wood 


who have gone to New York. Mr. and Mrs. Mur- 
phy plan to be away for several weeks. Mrs. Mary 
Wilcox Longstreet is in San Francisco where she 
has taken an apartment at Stanford Court to be 
near her sister, Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner. 
Mrs. Longstreet will doubtless pass the winter in 
the northern city, since Capt. and Mrs. Miner have 
leased their home in Los Angeles for a time, and 
plan to make their home temporarily in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. and Mrs. Willard Doran left last week 
for New York where they will remain a month or 
more. Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Whiting, the latter 
being before her marriage a few months ago, Miss 
Rosalind Morris, have just left for a trip through 
the east. They plan to return, however, about the 
second week in November. Before leaving for their 
eastern trip, Mr. and Mrs. Whiting engaged a 
suite at the Ansonia Apartments, and upon their 
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return will be at home to their friends there. Mrs. 
Whiting, who is one of the popular young society 
matrons. of Los Angeles, plans to be hostess of a 
number of social affairs later in the season. Miss 
Margaret Johnson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Johnson, of Los Angeles, is planning to go 
north soon to visit her brother-in-law and _ sister, 
Lieutenant William Robert Monroe, U. S. A., and 
Mrs. Monroe, who are now at Bremerton where 
Lieutenant Monroe is doing war service. 

Of much interest to her hosts of friends will 
be the marriage of Miss Marjorie Stearns, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick K. Stearns, of Beverly 
Hills, to Lieutenant Edward Waite Hubbard. 
The wedding is to take place Saturday, November 3, 
at. Calvary Church, New York City. There is much 
regret that Miss Stearns is not to be 
married in Los Angeles, but as 
Lieutenant Hubbard could not leave 
his post of duty at one of the training 
camps in the east long enough to 
cross the continent, it was decided 
to have the marriage take place in 
the east. The Stearns, who formerly 
resided in Detroit, have since occupied 
one of the loveliest homes in Beverly 
and are well known in musical as 
well as social circles. Miss Stearns 
has been an enthusiastic student of 
musie and interpretive dancing, and 
with Mrs. Gertrude Boss was pre- 
paring a pastoral ballet in which 
she was to have appeared. 

Mrs. J. Langford Stack, formerly 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, who is visiting 
relatives and friends in Los Angeles, 
has been much entertained since her 
arrival a few weeks ago. Quite 
recently her mother and sister, Mrs. 
C, Modini Wood and Mrs. Joy Clark, 
entertained at the Wood summer 
home, in Santa Monica, in honor of 
Mrs. Stack. Among those invited 
to meet this charming visitor were 
Mrs. Paul Grimm, who was formerly 
Miss Sally MacFarland; Mrs. Stanley 
Smith, Mrs. Ed Janss, Mrs. John 
Percival Hunt, formerly Miss Mildred 
Burnett; Mrs. Malcolm McNaughton, 
Mrs. Cass, Miss Winifred Maxon and 
Miss Katherine Barbour. Mr. Stack 
has returned to the Stack home in 
Chicago and Mrs. Stack will, with 
her little son, J. Langford Stack, Jr., 
leave soon to join Mr. Stack in the 
city and from there they plan to 
later go to Augusta, Ga., where they 
have a delightful home. 

Among those from Southern Cali- 
fornia who are enjoying an extended 
visit in San Francisco, where they 
are guests at the Fairmont Hotel, 
are Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt and 
her two daughters, Miss Ruth Hoyt and Miss 
Blossom Hoyt, of Pasadena. Mrs. Hoyt was a 
recent hostess, entertaining at dinner for a dozen 
or so friends who are student officers at the Presido. 

In the sunken garden of the beautiful home of 
Ellen Beach Yaw, at Covina, last Thursday, the 
marriage of Miss Helen Brush to Mr. Floyd Bradley, 
of San Diego took place. The Rev. Dr. Tully 
Knowles of the University of Southern California 
performed the ceremony in the presence of about 
two hundred friends. Both the young people are 
well known in Los Angeles and both are graduates of 
the Universtiy of Southern California, where the bride 
became a member of the Pi Beta Phisorority, and Mr. 
Bradley wasa Phi Alpha. Mr.and Mrs. Bradley left 
for a honeymoon trip to Bear Lake, and will make their 
home in National City—Mr. Bradley being connected 
with the Hercules Powder Works, in San Diego. 
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GOLF AT 
CORONADO BEACH 


(Continued from page 16) 


on all sides. A good four hole. The 
eighth hole is a short hole 215 yards, 
100 yards of the approach to the green 
being beautifully grassed, and is well 
trapped on all sides. A nice three. The 
ninth hole is a good drive over the race 
track fence, and from there to the green, 
no difficulties to overcome. A good four. 
The tenth hole is 310 yards long, guarded 
on the left by the race track and the 
race track comes again between the 
green and a long drive. The race track 
makes a good hazard on this hole and the 
approach from a 230 yard drive has to 
be really good to stop on the green. This 
hole is well grassed and one ean play 
their final approach shot with a high 
pitch. Thishole should be done in four, 
but most players are satisfied with five. 
The eleventh hole is a real California 
hole over skinned ground, and a real 
straight drive is well rewarded. A slice 
or a hook is either out of bounds or in 
bad country, there being no grass on this 
hole, the approach is somewhat di- 
ficult. Four for this hole satishes most 
players. The twelfth hole short pitch of 
130 yards, green grassed all round and 
trapped. An easy three if well played. 
The thirteenth hole is 367 yards long, 
bunkers about 80 yards from the tee, 
bunkered right and left to catch slice or 
hook, fairway open up to 280 yards. At 
this distance is a cross bunker and on the 
other side very nice grass all round the 
sand green. The fence on the left in 
the roadway, out of bounds. On the 
right, rough ground. A good four 
hole. The fourteenth hole is 378 yards 
long and runs parallel to the 13th 
hole. This hole is another one that 
requires a straight drive. The green at 
300 yards is surrounded by a circus 
ring. Inside the circus ring is 50 or 60 
yards of grass surrounding the sand 
green. In this hole, it is better to be 
short than over. A hard hit ball will 
sometimes run out of the circus ring 
and get trapped on the far side. A 
very good four hole. Liable to cost 
many more strokes if you get into 
trouble. The fifteenth hole is the long 
Tom hole of the course, 538 yards long, 
a bunker to catch the drive at 120 yards, 
pits to catch a poorly played second, 
bunkers on the right for the player 
who slices, sea wall and out of bounds on 
the left. The green is well grassed all 
round and two pits to catch the player 
who goes too far beyond the green. A 
very good five. The sixteenth hole is 
360 yards in length, well guarded by 
bunkers, cops and traps. Grassed around 
the green to hold a brassie and well 
played second. On the right, approach- 
ing this hole, is rough country with 
several Jong traps. On the Jeft one big 
bunker. ‘This hole should be played in 
four. The seventeenth hole is another 
long hole 345 yards, running parallel 
to the sixteenth hole, well bunkered on 
the right to catch a slice, rough country 
on the left for the player who hooks. 
Fairway open. At 300 yards the fairway 
commences to dip and the approach to 
the green is on grass down hill, traps 
right and left, race track fence behind 
the green if you over-shoot. This is a 
nice four hole. The eighteenth hole is 
only 160 yards, guarded by cops 60 
yards from the tee, high fence on the 
right over which is out of bounds, race 
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track on the left which is not played as 
a hazard in this hole, and grass approach 
to the green trapped on the left. 


OLDEST HIGHWAY 
IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 13) 


mountain boulevard. East of Roosevelt 
Dam the same sort of a roadway con- 
tinues through to Globe, the eastern 
terminus of the Trail. Today high- 
powered autos make the trip in less than 
twelve hours. 

Only an artist, fully appreciating 
the gorgeous Arizona colors, can justly 
describe the pictures along the Apache 
Trail. And to see them honestly repro- 
duced on canvas ould almost incite 
skepticism. One writer says: “‘ Curiously- 
colored are these gigantic rock-masses, 
gleaming with metallic lustre, glowing 
sometimes as though the sun were 
seeking to smelt the metals from their 
ores; but as the day passes, strangely- 
shaped shadows gather in the hollows of 
the cliffsides, shadows that lengthen and 
broaden in the half-light of evening, 
until all the fantastic landscape takes on 
cool shades of gray and smoky blue, save 
for projecting angles of the rock that 
catch the red-gold of the departing sun. 
And with these shadows that shift as in 
magic change with the varying lght, 
while the silence of eternity hangs over 
the mesas and the canyons, with this 
wonderful transformation scene that 
comes with the coming of night, all the 
mystery of the world seems brought 
together here.’’ Of the view from the top 
of Fish Creek Hill, he says, ”. . . . 
From here the eye sweeps over a tumbled 
disarray of hilltops, a thousand feet 
below, hills not monotenously green as 
in other lands, but mottled and streaked 
with unusual colors, rich in contrast 
The view astounds with its immensity. 
It is wildly beautiful, austere in its 
grandeur; as unfamiliar in aspect to most 
of mankind as might be a landscape on 
another planet. Yet there is verdure here 
also, for groves of cottonwoods flourish 
along the bright stream down in the 
canyon and the upper walls are covered 
with great masses of vivid green lichen. 

There is the giant cactus, some 
few more than fifty feet ir height, 
several other varieties of  cactai, 
and the catsclaw; and after every 
refreshing shower there spring up 
short-lived flowering shrubs that carpet 
the region with a mass of varied color. 
It is like a wizard’s garden, a mingling of 
the grotesque and the beautiful. Then 
there are the ancient cliff dwellings, the 
interesting remains of one old settlement 
just a short distance off the Trail, five 
miles East of Roosevelt Dam, easily 
reached by automobile road, and a short 
foot path. Some explorers made an 
expedition back into the hills last winter 
and discovered several groups of cliff 
dwellings that had apparently never 
been molested since the original inhabi- 
tants had departed. The Roasevelt Dam, 
along which passes the Apache Trail of 
today, 1s one of man’s masterpieces 
Behind the dam is one of the largest 
artificial bodies of water in the world, 
four miles broad at its widest point and 
some thirty miles long. 

The Apache Trail commands and holds 
one’s respect. It is something in which 
Arizona should, and does, take an over- 
whelming pride, and is a powerful argu- 
ment towards “seeing America first.” 











4” Supper Dances 


to be resumed 
commencing 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 


and after December Ist, each Monday and Thursday 
evening from 9:30 p.m., to t a.m. 


These informal dances, held in the beautiful ball room, 
were very popular last year, and should prove even more 
popular this season. 


An excellent Buffet Supper wi'l be served, and Alter’s 
Superb Orchestra will play. 

TABLES CAN BE RESERVED NOU 
Wrete or telephone private office. 
Admission $1.00 per person. 


Hotel Alexandria fee 
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brilliant, luxurious, 
colorful lamp will 


relieve the con- 
ventionality and monot- 
onous appearance of 
your home. 


Nothing adds more real 
ornamentation orcharm 
to den, Loudoir or draw- 
ing room, than a quaint, 
artistic,decorative lamp. 


Lovers of beautiful 
lamps should see the 
notable collection now 
being shown in our Art 
Department. 


The collection embraces 
American and Foreign 
floor and table lamps, 
including many beauti- 
ful subjects in carved 
wood—finished in gold, 
mahogany, enamels and 
lacquers. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
6517653 SOUTH 
BR_OA DW AY 





PLAYING TENNIS IN THE SKY 


By RUTH BURKE 


« . 
at OP tas 
a 


Left to right (standing)—Tom Bundy, Florence Sutton, Maurice McLaughlin, Simpson Sinsabaugh, Helen Mears 
Left to right (sitting) —Mrs. B. O. Bruce, F. T. Widney, May Sutton Bundy, Jack Duncan, Mrs. Wm. Widdowson 


ACKETING among the clouds” is the novel diversion which Southern 
Californians now list among their sports. Jt sounds like a sort of 
Bohemian junketing party or an aviation excursion, but as a matter 

of fact, it is a far more unique and interesting pastime. 

Probably in no other place in the world is there such a pleasure attraction 
as the new Mount Lowe tennis court, sunggled up in the fastness of this 
famous peak, a mile above the level 
of Los Angeles and nearby cities. 
Amidst the most wondrous setting 
that nature herself could provide, the 
Mount Lowe court promises to prove 
a popular asset to Southern California's 
many beautiful and surpassing at- 
tractions. 

The official opening of the new 
mile high tennis play ground, October 
20 and 21, drew such a throng of week- 
end visitors to Ye Alpine Tavern that 
there was a tax on the accommoda- 
tions, and belated ‘“‘hikers’’ who 
wandered in without having first made 
reservations were compelled to make 
the best of the left-over accommoda- 
tions. 

The play was a Round Robin of 
mixed doubles and two special matches, 
in which there participated such world 
famous title and cup holders as May 
Sutton Bundy, former all-England 
champion and national woman's single 
champion, and still an undefeatable 
contestant for these “titles when she 
enters a match; Tom Bundy, who with 
Maurice McLaughlin held the national 
doubles championship for four years; 
Maurice McLaughlin was former nation- 
al men’s single title holder which was 
an additional honor; Florence Sutton, 
Mrs. B. O. Bruce, Simpson Sinsabaugh, 
Jack Duncan, and Mrs. William Wid- 
dowson—all possessing a collection of 
cups and titles. Needless to say the 
matches were lively and the play was as 
pretty as any ever witnessed between 
these tennis 


stars of the world’s 


STEPHENS 


firmament. At times the bounding 
sphere seemed endowed with perpetual 
motion, while back and forth it flew 
from one side of the court to the other, 
giving opportunity for pretty net work 
and back court plays that held the 
throng of spectators in a thrall of 
But it wasn’t only the rare 
pleasure of witnessing an informal 
Round Robin and closely contested 
matches between these world-famous 
tennis champions that held the spec- 
tators in silent awe during the playing. 
Only an occasional whisper was heard 
from the throng circling the court, and 
even the whispers toned down to a 
mere murmur seemed a sort of sacrilege 
against the awe-inspiring beauty of the 
surroundings and the tense wonder- 


silence. 


play of the contestants. 

Half way up the mountain side, 
between Inspiration Point and Ye 
Alpine Tavern, the new tennis court 
is set against a background of mountain 
peaks, and fringed with great towering 
trees. As the Saturday afternoon game 
drew near its close, the setting sun 
tinted the nearest peak a delicate pink, 
and bathed the farther summit a hazy 
purple, while to the right still another 
crest was crayoned in green. ‘Tower- 
ing higher and to the east was the 
shadowed outline of Mount Wilson, 
and to the west where ocean and sky 
meet, nature had used her pastel tints 
with an artistic hand. 

In addition to the tennis tournament there was an informal dance given 
at Ye Alpine Tavern Saturday evening, preceded by a trip to the Lowe Obser- 
vatory. As the car glided down the mountain side, wending its way about the 
curving tracks overhanging the great dark cavernous chasms, the illuminations 


were suddenly extinguished, and far down below there flashed a myriad 


THE MILE-HIGH TENNIS COURT AT MT. LOWE 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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‘1: : p “The Military School with the Home Life.” 
Urban Miltary Academy Exclusively for Yatne Boys. Eleventh year 


ommences Sept. 15th. An illustratcd catalogue will be sent on application to 


Edward C. Burnett, Head Master, 800 South Alvarado Street, Tel. 52647. 





ay) ee All Departments. College credits, diplomas 
ouEece of Music, U.S.C. and music degree. Provision for entering 


1 . Fall t begins Sept. lOth. Catalogue mailed on request. 
a 24654. nn 2 SOUTH 3432 


3201 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET 
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Home F-3005 


Medium boilin 
points---the mid- 
dle links of the 
continuous chain 
---give quick and 
smooth accelera- 
tion. 

Standard Oil Co. 

(California) 


non- 
sectarian 


st. Catherine’s School for Girls 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for the 

Girls’ Collegiate and Marlborough Schools 
re-opens September 27th. Ideal surroundings, Automobile service 
Out-of-door Classes, Kindergarten, Corrective 325 West Adams Street 
Gymnastics. Home Department limited 














CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


Capital, 
$1,500,000 


M erchants National Bank 


5. E. Cor. 6th and Spring 


J. E. FISHBURN, President 


Surplus and Profits 
$416,819.36 


J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 
$140,300.00 


JH tbernian Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Building 
Spring and Fourth 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President GEORGE A.J. HOWARD, Cashier 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 
$2,733, 607 .40 


Deposits, $29,452,020.38 
W.T.S. HAMMOND, Cashier 


rst National Bank 


S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


STODDARD JESS, President 


Farmers & Merchants Nat. Bank 


: Capital, $1,500,000 
Cor. Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000 
I. W. HELLMAN, President 


V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier 





Telephones 23209 South 46 
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Special Prices 
on Fur-lined Motor Coats 


With the advent 
of colder weath- 
er this sale is most 
timely. The gar- 
ments are all strictly 
up - to - the - minute, 
authentic styles. 
They have high fur 
collars and are richly 
lined with Russian 
squirrel,muskrat and 
hamster. 


The shells are of rich 
English mixtures and 
Bolivias. 


A Colburn sale is an 
honest merchandis- 
ing event —a genuine 
opportunity to save 


money. 
b 
FUI¢S 


EXCLUSIVELY 
806 SO. BROADWAY 























27 Years of Growth 


N October 7, 1890, twenty-seven years ago, this Bank 

() commenced business in a modest little store-room on 

Main Street, near First, just one block from the then 
business center of the city. 


It had only four employes and $100,000 capital. At the 
end of a year there were but 664 depositors and $82,000 in 
deposits. 


But what a change has come about in 27 years! 


The Bank now has resources of over $25,000,000; it has add- 
ed to its savings and commercial banking business all the 
functions of a modern Trust Company. 


It has moved four times, but is still just one block from the 
business center—for it has kept pace with the city’s progress. 
Today it occupies one of the most completely equipped 
banking quarters in the West, with 145 employes—and num- 
bers its depositors at 59,000. 


Comparative Statement 


October 1, 1891 October 1, 1917 


..8100,000 Capital $ 1,500,000 

928 Surplus 750,000 

82,840 Deposits 23,200,000 
Depositors, 59,000 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


Spring at Seventh St- Los Angeles 


avings --- Commercial - - - Trust 


Formerly ~ German Amerian Trust & Savings Bank 


Capital 

Surplus 
Deposits 
Depositors, 664 





MEN 


FAMOUS 


IN OUR MIDST 


By JAMES MAIN DIXON 


PROPOSE in this issue, instead of continuing my University Extension 
discussions, to give a page to the poet, Alfred Noyes, who has returned 
this winter to his last winter’s haunts in Southern California. On Wednes- 
day, October 24, the Polytechnic High School of the city had the great pirvilege 
and pleasure of listening to the English bard, and the boys and girls cheered 
him to the echo. He isan unassuming man nearing middle age and of medium 
height—not one to be selected out of a crowd, but with a glowing soul. All 
his utterances have the ring of sincerity, and young people readily recognize 
the real thing. He has no airs nor vanity, he reads without mouthing; his 
conception of good recitation being that of the ordinary man who likes to hear 
the verse beat. For the modern “‘free verse’’ he has but seant respect; it 
breaks with time-worn conventions only to trouble us with far less tolerable 
eccentricities. For himself, Noyes is quite willing to fall back on the carefully 
chosen rhythms of Tennyson and Browning. 
Dr. Noyes is from the Midlands 
of England where he was born less 
than forty years ago; he made his 
reputation when still young. When 
the present century opened he was 
in the middle of his course at Oxford, 
where Exeter was his college. It is 
the home of fine ideals in art and 
literature. The Oxford set of sixty 
odd years ago, of which William 
Morris was the leader, and which 
numbered such noted personalities 
as Burne-Jones and Holman Hunt, 
centered at Exeter College. The 
college chapel is a masterpiece of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and contains one 
of the most exquisite pieces of 
modern tapestry in existence, de- 
signed by Burne-Jones and executed 
by Morris. The spell of Oxford was 
woven around the lad from Staf- 
fordshire; as we know from his 
haunting lyric OxrorD REvIs:TED, 
which he read as an encore. It 
closes with these stanzas: 


Back we come, wandering back, poor 
ghosts, to the home that one misses 
Out in the shelterless world, the 
world that was heaven to us then. 
Back from the coil and the vastness, 
the stars and the boundless abysses 
Like monks from a pilgrimage steal- 
ing in bliss to their cloisters again 


City of dreams that we lost, accept now 
the gift we tnherut— 
Love, such a love as we knew not of 
old in the blaze of our noon, 
We that have found thee at last, half 
City, half heavenly Spirit, 
While over a mist of spires the 
sunset mellows the moon. 


Ji is a matter of keen congratu- 
lation to him that the young who 
cherished these ideals, at a time 
when pacifists were denying the 
very possibility of war—for the 
period in England prior to 1914 was almost as myopic as William Jennings 
Bryan in its peace talk statesmanship—should have heard the eall to arms 
and responded so unanimously. A late visit to Oxford showed him only one 
set of rooms occupied in the colleges that were formerly so resonant with young 
and exuberant life. Their former occupants are mostly dead, lying in unknown 
graves by the Somme. ‘They have sealed their devotion to high ideals with 
their blood. To quote the able words of John Buchan, with which he closed 
one of the chapters of his History of the War: 

“No great thing is achieved without a price, and on the Somme fell 
the very flower of our race, the straightest of limb, the keenest of brain, the 
most eager of spirit. In such a mourning each man thinks first of his friends. 
Each of us has seen his crowded circle become like the stall of a theater at an 
unpopular play. Each has suddenly found the world of time strangely empty 
and eternity strangely thronged. To look upon the gallant procession of 
those who offered their all and had their gift accepted, is to know exultation 
as well as sorrow. The young men who died almost before they had gazed 
on the world, the makers and doers who left their tasks unfinished, were 


DR. ALFRED NOYES 
As he spoke at the Polytechnic High School, Wednesday, Oct. 24, 1917 


greater in their deaths than in their lives. They builded better than they 
knew, for the sum of their imperfections was made perfect, and out of loss 
they won for their country and mankind an enduring gain. Their memory 
will abide so long as men are found to set honor before ease, and a nation lives 
not for its ledgers alone but for some purpose of virtue. They have become, 
in the fancy of Henry Vaughan, the shining spires of that city to which we 
travel.” 

The poet’s eyesight is not strong and he gazed at his audience through a 
pair of powerful cyeglasses. This defect prevented his serving in the regular 
army and his services have been confined to the medica] corps. During the 
last year he was with the trawler fleet that sweeps the seas around the British 
Isles in search of submarines, and he has embodied many of his experiences 
in verse. It was with one of these lyrics that he began his recital the other day. 
He told us how ithe great patrol fleet many as_ three 

thousand craft, mostly fishing ves- 


numbers as 


sels taken from their old peaceful 
employment and manned with guns 
and wireless. The crews number 
eighty thousand men and boys— 
including veterans of three score 
and ten, tough old sea dogs. It is 
an odd fancy with them, recalling 
the beliefs of biblical times, when 
prophets were supposed to be 
Elijah again in the flesh, that Drake 
reappears in critical periods of the 
national history in another form. 
One old fisherman is made to tell 
the tale in The Admiral Ghost, how 
Nelson with his meagre frame, 
blind eye and empty sleeve was 
really Drake disguised. Today they 
seem to be divided between John 
Jellico and David Beattie as Drake 
in disguise. The names chosen 
for the vessels differ from the con- 
ventional ones and suggest legend 
and story: Robin Hood Dusty 
Miller and Kilmeny, the girl who 
returned from fairyland. One 
lyric that he read was on the doings 
of a ship Kiulmeny. In his Songs of 
the Trawlers he asks in Wereless for 
kind messages for the brave toilers 
of the deep, who are guarding the 
coast from brutal massacreing: 


Nove to those who search the deep, 
One gleam of hope and kindly light, 

Once, before you turn to sleep, 
Breathe a message through the night; 

Never doubt that they ll receive tt. 


Send it, once, and you ll believe tt. 


The sailors are usually men 
of simple religious faith, but they 
are in the present business with their 
whole soul and could tell the story 
of many a submarine sent to the 
but would 


He interfered with a good many of the poet’s rhythmic 


bottom “the censor 


delete it”’. 
lines. 

His poem The Lord of Misrule, which gives the title to one of his latest 
volumes, and which he read last Wednesday, had an odd history. The theme 
was the strange custom observed in seventeenth century England and de- 
scribed with strong condemnation by an old Puritan writer as follows: “On 
May days the wild heads of the parish would choose a Lord of Misrule, whom 
they would follow even into the church though the minister were at prayer or 
preaching, dancing and swinging their may-boughs about like devils incarnate. ° 
Written for May Day, 1914, and sent to a London editor, it arrived too late 
to be used by him that year, but he bought it for the following year. By May 1 
1915, the dreadful war had been raging for many months and the editor re- 
garded the lines as a little too frivolous for the times. However they were 
accepted by an American editor and appeared in the North Amerivan Revew, 
the writer thus getting double pay! The last stanza strikes the more serious 
note that is now seldom absent from the muse of Noyes. 
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PLAYING TENNIS 
IN THE SKY 
(Continued from page 2h) 


of lights; a shimmering, undulating and 
scintillant sea of electricity, which re- 
sembled the ocean bathed in the silvery 
glow of a full white moon. Imagination 
fed the eyes, and so fancifully beautiful 
was this great sea of light spread across 
the land and valley below, stretching out 
to the ocean's very edge, that Nature 
herself nearly suffered by comparison, 
when the party at the Mount Lowe 
observatory was privileged to view the 
sublime Milky Way and its flood of 
myriad stars. 

Mount Lowe, which is already herald- 
ed among the easterners as one of the 
beauty spots of the world, bids fair now 
to add its quota to the reputation which 
Southern California has gained of being 
the play ground of the world. Heretofore 
this picturesque mountain with its 
artistic Alpine Tavern has offered scenic 
attractions to the travellers and visitors, 
but the novelty of a tennis game on the 
miile-high court will make a_ special 
appeal to all lovers of this popular sport, 











The Season’s 
Richest Furs 


in 


Latest Styles 


PHONE A-3613 
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and the fame which Los Angeles has 
gained of numbering among its populace 
practically all of the great motion picture 
and stage stars of the country, as well 
as innumerable other celebrated folk, 
will spread to Mount Lowe, where on 
one of the country’s most novel courts, 
one may witness championship games 
informally played between tennis stars 
who have garnered a lion’s share of the 


world’s titles. 
DOGS All fashionable breeds, from 
Russian Wolfhounds to Peking- 
ese, Poms and Griffons. All sporting Ter- 
riers. Mostly all imported. 

Boarding, Training, and conditioning 
kennels. Largest, cleanest, best equipped 
establishment west of New York. The place 
for happy dogs. Vusttors welcome any hour. 

H. M. ROBERTSON 
Colo. 6672 Lamanda Park, Cal. 


THE BILMER KENNELS 


ATREDALES EXCLUSIVELY 
AND 
EXCLUSIVE AIREDALES 


144-4 COUNTY ROAD 
BURLINGAME, CAL, 





+ Crown Hote Hotel 


PASADENA, CAL. 


A fine Fire-proof 
Exclusive family 
Hotel 


COLORADO 
at EL MOLINO 








FURS 


Ds BONOFFEF 


The well known 
Reliable Furrier 


703 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Kinds Our 
Specialty 


all the 


ae ee ee Prices Prevail 


Foxes of all 





has been conquered and subdued and Wheeler’s Hot Springs 


A ts greatest forest fire in the history of Southern California 


Summer Resort, of which Mr. Webb W. 
ger, has been saved and not a building or tree lost. 


Wilcox is mana- 
A visit to 
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7TH STREET & NEARY BDWAY. 


The House that appeals 
to the lover of the 
big outdoors 


We are criterions 
in correct apparel 
and equipment for 
the sportswoman. 


A Golf School 

maintained in con- 
junction with our 
Golf Dept. and 
lessons given by 
Dave Davidson, Pro. 





Fish and Game Laws of California, 1917 - 18 
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the resort will prove to anyone what efficient forest fire fighting 
will do and also afford one a picture that has been painted across 
the mountain peaks that will never again be seen in this part of 
the country. The auto roads are in good condition and every 
eee for those seeking rest and recreation awaits their 
arrival. 


Wheeler’s Hot Springs 


Ventura County, Cal. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


By JO NEELY 


“Even as the dangers of the romantic in Hterature is that it shall 
not stand on mother earth, so that of the great matter-of-fact treatmut 
of things is that it shall deny the dream and forget the vision. Nor ws 
the second danger less than the first! Sometimes they go together 


AMES W. Gerard, former Embassador to Berlin, has just spent a week in 

Los Angeles, having talked fifteen times to the people of the City and 
environs; and Los Angeles was glad he came and sorry when he left—also 
Los Angeles is better for his coming. He has a serious message to give the Am- 
erican people, and delivers it not with “flaring of trumpets and beating of 
drums’’, but quietly and forcefully—Gerard ts like that. 


HE absorption with which the Gerard book was devoured was, perhaps 

largely due to the overmastering interest in the subject so near to the 
thought and heart of every real American. Not since the Memoirs of General 
Grant, has anything appeared which was less like literature, and so nearly 
like looking at a situation or a series of situations, directly through the eyes 
of the beholder. Mr. Gerard has never, throughout the several hundred pages 
of his narrative, seemed to be striving after any effect other than to present 
facts as they came to him. If, in some passages, one is struck with the frequent 
use of the personal pronoun singular, as the story proceeds one is aware that 
such use is made, not by reason 
of egotism, but merely for the pur- 
pose of better allowing the reader 
to see through the eyes of the writer. 
“T say’ and “J knew” carry more 
force than “he saw’ or ‘‘some- 
one told me’’. Hence, at the close 
of Gerard’s record, one feels as 
though he had himself been present 
with the United States Ambassador 
throughout all those perilous 
times, and we have been stirred 
by his experiences. Not that 
much _ so-called feeling has 
been expressed in the book, on 
the contrary, the narrative is 
couched in language greatly re- 
strained: the language, in fact, of 
the true diplomat—he who weighs, 
considers, tests before expressing, 
and even then so expresses himself 
that in case circumstances change, 
he will not have gone too far to 
adjust himself smoothly to the new 
environment. Such must, of neces- 
sity, be the attitude of the success- 
ful diplomat. The patience shown 
by Mr. Gerard, in dealing with and 
in thinking about Germans, while in 
their midst, and even when sub- 
jected to their insults, seems to us, 
who are apt to explode at the first 
thought of affront, almost super- 
human; and yet, how admirable 
was his conduct and self-restraint 
is attested by the amount of good 
which he was able to accomplish 
in caring for the affairs of several countries and in securing benefits and 
release from agencies for soldier prisoners. 

Throughout the book runs a note, which to us, just now, in the heat 
of hatred inflamed by recent reports of atrocities, seems almost beyond possi- 
bility: The note regarding our relations with Germany after the war. To 
us it now seems incredible that any sort of relations, trade, political or personal 
shall ever again exist between our country and that of the world-racking 
power so destructively at work. It seems as though nothing save utter anni- 
hilation of that instigator of wholesale murder and rapine could or should result. 
And yet Mr. Gerard’s analysis of conditions throughout that Empire brings 
home to us, as probably nothing else has done, the fact that the people, the 
real people who form the mass of that country, have never been consulted, 
but have been driven like swine to slaughter; the fact that they have never 
dared to speak, nor even to formulate a thought in the backs of their own 
minds, save such as had been outlined for them by the autocracy. Generations 
of herd-driven domination has practically incapacitated them for 
thought or action. The absolute enslavement of one class by another has never 
been more strikingly depicted than in the narrative of the Ambassador who 
made a study of conditions in that autocracy-ridden kingdom, or rather 
aggregation of kingdoms. 

Another note detected throughout Mr. Gerard’s chapters is that sounded 
for Germany to hear. Never quite off guard, he has not failed to let the world- 


James W. Gerard, author of “My Four Years in Germany” 


enemy understand what she may expect from us; nor how she is looked upon 
by this great, free, broad-minded America of ours. The minute attention given 
by the Imperialists to every variation of sentiment expressed through our 
press, or thought to be entertained by any of our people, either here or in 
that country, should be a very pointed lesson to our citizens, and should 
bring to an abrupt step any who have allowed themselves to seem lukewarm 
patriotism. In Mr. Gerard's opinion, the Germans dared to resume ruthless 
submarine warfare ONLY EECAUSE they believed that the majority of our 
sitizenship was opposed to war UNDER ANY crracumsTANcEs and would fail 
to uphold President Wilson in any war decision. The first hard blow struck 
at Germany was in the discovery that our United States was not a coward 
among nations, and that she would back up her president leader with war and 
all its panoply. Th‘s portion of the Gerard book should be written in letters 
of fire for the reading of those who still call themselves “ Pacifists’”. M. E. M. 


ELLY of The Foreign Legion” in a series of letters written to his parents 

by Russel A. Kelly from Bordeaux, Lyon and Bouzy. These letters are 
charmingly artless, and were written by one who was bubbling over with 
vitality (it is sad to think that such dynamic ener gy is stopped forever, as far 
this world is concerned.) (Kelly's first impressions of France are delightful 
Much of the information that is 
imparted is given in a Columbus- 


in their freshness and _ naivete. 
discovering America manner, which 
is doubly charming when one con- 
siders that most of it is no infor- 
mation whatsoever, to the average 
well-read man or woman. We are 
told, for instance that le medecin 
is the French for doctor. This is 
delicious if one has taken a High 
schoo] elementary French course, 
and has a sense of humor.  Bor- 
deaux and Lyons are picturesque, 
and Mont Blane is in Swet:erland 
(how few know its location), and 
the trams in Lyons are double- 
deckers—which might astonish a 
young New Yorker who thinks 
that New York is the dernzer erz in 
everything. There are many 
churches seattered en route be- 
tween Bordeaux and Lyon. And 
last, but not least, the father (who 
is pretty good at puzzles) is given 
the name of the town (Somewhere 
in France) in the following clumsy, 
palpable manner: 


Boston | 
Orleans | 
Utopia | 
Zion 

Yapank 


Does he get me? 


How such an open cipher ever 
passed the censor is a mystery. 
Perhaps the censor did not think 
that Bouzy was a place of enough 
military importance to hide. Aside 
from these bursts of hobble-de-hohish candor, Russel A. Kelly has told of his 
experiences with The Foreign Legion in a direct, graphic, and unaffected 
manner. If one cares to read between the lines, one finds out that this Alien-of- 
Franee was a charming, manly, simple hearted boy. He was one of those 
Americans that it is hard to lose, both because the future needs men of his 
calibre, and because this blotting out of fresh young life, in its flowering, 
is the most dreadful disaster that war brings upon us. Kelly thought that 
war was asinine, and although he was willing to give his life to a cause, he 
was not far from wrong. Peace be unto his ashes. (‘Kelly of The Foreign 
Legion’, edited by J. E. Kelly. Mitchell Kennerly.) 


E ARE told that The Treloars, by Mary Fisher, isa brilliant satire on 
American fads, that it should be read and re-read as there is much 

that lies below the surface’. Some of this is true namely, that there is much 
that lies below the surface, and we do feel the sensation of re-reading after a 
not too long perusal of the novel. We should be glad to shake off the feeling 
of reading over and over again what seems to have come originally from Stirner 
Nietzsche Hegel Kant—a bit from his mind, a bit from that ad infinitum, and 
the many gathered together by an excellently fluent style and a distinguished 
style into a series of situations created for the purpose of discussion. Of 
course such is the prerogative of the novel—it can be argumented if necessary, 
especially if the novelist is skilled enough to handle arguments versus plot; 


(Continued on page 33) 
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NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 


By. W. FRANCIS GATES 


URN anywhere we may, life is a gamble; some would write it ‘‘gambol”’, 
but most persons find it to have the former spelling. The opera 
producer is almost as much engaged in a game of chance as the card 

player, and even the opera composer has a bit of a gamble. Here is Cadman, 
for instance. He writes an opera of interesting theme and treatment. Shall 
he have it produced at the Metropolitan or by a smaller company? Before 
you say: ‘‘Of course at the Metropolitan,” let us look at the record. What 
has become of these operas produced at the Metropolitan, all of them by more 
experienced opera composers than Mr. Cadman? Of Converse’s Pipe of 
Desire, of Victor Herbert’s Natoma, of Parker's Mona, of Walter Damrosch’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac, of Madeliene? But where are Paderewski’s Manru and 
Arthur Nevin’s Poeia, brought out at the Berlin Opera, if it comes to that? 

It is a fine thing to have one’s opera accepted by the Metropolitan; but 
if it does not make a success that lasts more than a week, a month or a season, 
if it fallsk—what a thud is there, my 
countrymen! And all these operas 
—and you might add Fairyland to 
the list—fell with such penetration 
that they have never been dug out 
of the ground by any other company 
or for any other season. Reginald 
de Koven’s Canterbury Pilgrims is 
scheduled for its second season 
this year; but that is more than can 
be said of Zandonai’s Francisca da 
Rimini, produced last winter. 

Should Cadman’s Shanewis not 
meet with sufficient favor to keep it 
in the Metropolitan repertory (which 
may the gods forfend) no other 
company will take it up. But were 
it first produced by a company like 
the San Carlo, of Fortune Gallo, 
that company could cram it down 
the mouths of the people in a score 
of cities until finally they would 
ery for it. And the Cadman vogue 
would be established in a broader 
territory, and even New York 
would have to take it up, just as 
it has the San Carlo opera company 
itself. And if the work failed, a 
little failure in Cleveland or St. 
Louis—towns in which operatic 
failure is, to say the least, not 
unknown—would not have been 
so noticeable. 

Success at the Metropolitan 
means a great success—-a greater 
fate than has been alloted to Parker, 
Herbert, Converse, Damrosch, et al; 
but Mr. Cadman may know that 
if his work does not meet with 
popular acclaim, he will be in the 
noble company of the martyrs, 
just named. And he would have 
the consolation also, that Beethoven 
was not a success as an operatic 
composer; and the operas of Rubin- 
stein and Schumann have passed 
into a stage of innocuous desuetude, 
along with those of D’Albert and 
Paderewski. But it is a big gamble, 
and Cadman is making the big 
throw. May he have better luck 
than the others the Metropolitan 
has favored! Los Angeles will hope Cadman may be the notable exception. 

SEE that Leo Ornstein is soon to descend in his chariot of (stage) fire on 

Los Angeles. Whatever this Eastside Russian Jew may be as a pianist, 
he has one great point in his favor in the way of financial success—he has 
carried the mannerisms of his composition and his playing to the point where 
he is “‘talked about’? more than his competitors. And the strongest—again 
financial—feature of this conversation lay in the fact that most of the talking 
Had it been laudatory the 
public, that is, the “‘wise’’ section of it, simply would have considered the 
bouquets as examples of the common flower now known by the more stylish 
term of verbal camouflage. 

Some time ago Randolph Bartlett, formerly assistant editor of Tn 
GraPuic, attended a recital by Ornstein in New York and wrote me about it, 
as follows: ‘‘Ornstein is extremely popular with people who think that any- 


was condemnatory, from a musical standpoint. 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


Sensational Composer-Pianist, to be heard at Trinity Auditorium 
Saturday Matinee, November 10th 


thing not done previously, to their knowledge, is a work of genius. He 
drags his limp form out upon the platform with great success. The first im- 
pression is that he is some bashful youth who has been sent out to move the 
Suspended from the middle of his forehead is a stream of hair 
which, if at the back, would be recognizable as a queue, but which, placed in 
the front, makes you think he is going to do an imitation of a Skye terrier. 
He wobbles his way to the piano, throws the loop of hair over the back of 
his head where it will not get in the way of his hands when he is playing, and 
starts to work. Apparently, he is extremely shortsighted, for he plays with 
his nose so close to the keyboard that when he crosses his hands he has to dodge. 

Finally he reaches what everyone comes to hear—his own compositions. 


piano stool. 


Then his method is clear. If you make noise enough, move your hands fast 

enough and keep up a terrific rumble in the bass, nobody ever will be able to 

tell whether you struck the notes you aimed at or not, so you are saved the 
bother of aiming at any particular 
notes. 

From where I sat I had a 
birds-eye view straight down the 
keyboard, and it looked to me as if 
he smote the keys often with his 
entire flat hand, fingers close to- 
gether, and once I thought he 
struck with his clenched fist. He 
delights in that diversion of child- 
hood, running the finger up and 
down the whole keyboard, and 
occasionally shows his versatility 
by doing this with the black keys 


only.”’ 


HE fourth number of the year 

of the Musical Quarterly 
(Schirmer, New York) is a great 
improvement on its immediate 
predecessor from the fact that its 
contents are more varied, and that 
its articles belong to the quick rather 
than to the dead. Among the twenty 
subjects in this issue, attention of 
musically interested readers may be 
called to D. C. Parker’s essay on 
Puccini, Van Vechten’s on Gluck’s 
Armide, Gilbert’s on Folk Music 
in Art Music, Krehbiel’s on Thayer 
and his Beethoven, and D. T. 
Mason’s article on Democracy and 
Music. The latter is a sixteen page 
treatment of a subject that is 
apropos of the times, and one that 
will deserve the attention of those 
who are at all philosophically in- 
clined. Mr. Sonneck is making of 
the Musical Quarterly the most 
respectable musical magazine in 
America’s history. 


N THE Musical Monitor for 

October, the ‘Official organ of 
the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs,’”’ the leading article is “The 
Song of the Shrapnel, credited to 
Laszlo Schwartz. It is an interesting 
sketch—that’s the reason I accepted 
it for The Music Student, (Jan. 1916) 
when it was published in Los Ange- 
les, and the article came to me 
with the signature of Helen Ware, under whose name it was published. The 
Monitor might at least have given credit to the Muste Student; such small 
courtesy is customary—courtesy to the deceased in this case. 


ESTER Donahue’s recent recital shows that he is gaining in solidity of 

performance. And he i; getting away from the too stereotyped sort of 
program. His list of numbers and his performance of them both were dis- 
tinetly creditable, and place him among the artists whose visits to Los Angeles 
are sure to give a high grade of artistic pleasure. The Bach D’Albert Passa- 
caglia, and the Liszt Dante sonata, as well as the Dohnanyi rhapsodie were 
given with all necessary vigor, though the rarely played Liszt sonata might 
have been the origin of the expression, “Full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’’ Jt is hardly Liszt at his best. Mr. Donahue leaves shortly for 
New York, unless he is called to the colors—which is possible, as he has not 
yet accumulated a wife or a flat foot. 
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A prophet, as a general thing, may be 
4 4% without honor in his own town, 
but the Los Angeles musical product 
receives a fair degree of acclaim locally, 
as witness the audiences which attended 
the recitals of Lester Donohue, and that 
last Friday of Olga Steeb. If the latter 
had come to the city and with a Behy- 
and come to the city under the name of 
Olga Steebinsgi or Steborewski, and 
with a Behymering of trumpets she would 
have had an audience of three times the 
proportions—-going to show that the most 
of us go to see a name and a newspaper 
reputation, rather than hear the music. 

While Miss Steeb is not ‘“‘the first 

American woman pianist to become 
world famous”, as her announcement 
states, (for Julie Rive King made her 
debut in Leipsiz in 1874 and also Car- 
reno and Meissler, both may be counted 
as Americans;, she certainly is the best 
developed pianist who has gone east 
from California and who should have 
the broad reputation that fate so far has 
denied her. Miss Steeb played a highly 
interesting program, beginning with 
the Bach-Busoni D major fugue, last 
given here by Percy Grainger, and 
played by her quite in the same spirit, 
and passing through a list of Mozart, 
Schumann, Scott, Debussey and Baton, 
and ending with two Liszt numbers that 
because of their technical demands 
are the commonly-used fireworks of 
concert artists; and, being simply fire- 
works, have little to show but an array 
of sparkling scintillations. It is not 
necessary to draw on the standing 
vocabulary of glittering superlatives to 
describe her playing, suffice it to say, 
Miss Steeb is in the Mero-Grainger- 
Lerner-Elvyn class, and too broad and 
brilliant an artist to be tied down to one 
corner of the country—even if that corner 
is our delightful Southern California. 
She should have a chance to become what 
the circular stated, i. e., “world famous”’, 
or at least United States famous. 


oe Ieartt Dreyfus has been 

‘ out on a little concert trip which 
took her to Sacramento, to open the 
musical season of the Saturday Club 
with a vocal recital on October 20, and 
from there to Eureka, Calif., to perform 
the same function for the Sequoia Club 
on October 23. Prior to this she gave 
a recital at the Polytechnic high school, 
October 17, where she opened the season 
in a recital assisted by Jay Plowe, flutist, 
and Mary O’Donoughue and Lois Wall 
as pianists. 


\ JHEN THE La Scala Grand Opera 
‘ Company opens its limited season 
of two weeks at Clune’s Auditorium, 
Monday evening, November 12th, Man- 
ager Behymer and Berry promise the 
most worthy productions of grand opera 
at popular prices ever presented in 
Los Angeles. The Company will number 
eighty, exclusive of orchestra of forty, 
which, under Chev Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri, will be well worth hearing. The 
chorus was assembled far enough ahead 
to permit of dramatic coaching as well 
as Jearning the music; and the scenery 
and costumes are not merely new and 
attractive, but historically fitting. 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all purposes 
forrent. Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information apply to 


F. W. BLANCHARD 


233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
Los Angeles, California 


CARL BRONSON 


Teacher of Voice 


Director of Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, California. 


VIOLONCELLO 


Axel Simonsen 
Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Building 
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INDESTRUC 


BAGGAGE 


For the most exclusive line 
of Ladies’ Hand Bags we 
suggest that you call on us. 
Many new and_ desirable 
creations are on display. 


(NDESTRUCTD 


LUGGAGE SHOP 
224 W. Fifth St. 


BELLY 


more Comfortable than Home 


—300 Cheerful Rooms 300 Baths 


Large enouvh to give every comfort and luxury 
ginail enough to insure personal attention 


—Convenient location, willing service, good 
eating. American Plan from $4. European 


Plan from $2. 


Morgan Ross, Manager 


| Genie at Taylor STs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











The Way to 


California 


) To Eastern readers of 
The Graphie we wish to 
say that the service of 
The Salt Lake Route 
will afford them a lux- 
uriously comfortable 
journey. 


@ This is the short line 
from Salt Lake City to 
Los Angeles, and in 
connection with the 
Union Pacific, Chicago 
& Northwestern, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Rys. operates 
the Los Angeles Limit- 
ed and the Pacific 
Limited daily from 
Chicago to Los Angeles 


@ Both are finely equip- 
ped and time is less 
than three days. 


€) We shall appreciate 
your patronage. 


Any Ticket Agent will give 
full particulars about the 


Salt Lake Route 























Did YOU Fail 


to get your 


Liberty Bonds 
¢ 


You can 
still get 
them from 


Hibernian 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Building 


FOURTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








MOTOR 


NOTES 


By LEW HEAD 


TINHE big event of the year, in automobile circles, is the Seventh Annual] 
Z Auto Show; also, it is the biggest event of its kind in this city, on this 

coast or west of Chicago. The doors will be thrown open on Monday, the 

iwelfth, and will remain open until 10:45 the following Saturday night. 

It is interesting to compare the figures of the coming show with those of 
the Jast one. Increases that are paralle] with all increases in the industry 
are found in the coming exhibition. The total space in last year’s quarters 
was 55,000 square feet, while the allotted space this year is 75,531 feet for 
automobiles and trucks, and 6,300 feet for accessories, an increase of 26,831 
or nearly 50%. The total number of exhibitors last year was 51 automobile 
and truck dealers, and 19 accessory dealers. With this year’s display showing 
46 automobile exhibitors, 21 truck dealers and 46 accessory tradesmen—a 
total of 113 all told, as against an all-told total of 70 in 1916—an increase in 
number of exhibits of 43 is made. Still another increase is shown in the charge 
for space. Last year the price per square foot was 30 cents. This year it is 
40 cents. With 75,531 available square feet for exhibit purposes, the drawings 
for space at the Athletic Club October 24, resulted in an over-subscription of 
5,214 feet. Every exhibit space therefore had to be proportionately reduced 


. 
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to the opening of the show, just what he willenter. It may be taken for grant- 
ed that the opening of this great event will be one of the most spectacular in 
the history of similar shows on this coast. 


a ee dealers are using one splendid selling argument that 
4 stands the test of rigid economic principles. They compare the average 
increase in the selling price of motor cars for one year past with the average 
12-month depreciation, and prove to the prospective buyer that after one 
year s ownership, an automobile is actually worth quite as much today as it 
was when first purchased. The average price increase is placed at 20%; 
the average depreciation is set at the same percentage. Thus a car that 
cost $1000 a year ago is priced today at $1200. The depreciation of 20% 
from the original price would make it normally worth only $800 today, but 
to this must be added the 20% depreciation, bringing its value up to $960, 
giving a net depreciation of only $40 from the original price. By the same 
argument it is pointed out that the depreciation of a car purchased today 
at current prices, will be completely offset by the appreciation for the ensuing 
year. This fact, of course, is dependent upon the continuance of the war 
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THE LATEST CHANDLER 


to accommodate the dealers. And, even at that, there are many that still 


are endeavoring to get in, while only two have dropped out. 


FTSHREE coverings will accommodate the Automobile Show. There will 

4 be the south tent with the main entrance on Pico street, totaling 9153 
square feet. The decorations here will all be of a military nature. In the 
center the feature attraction will be an exact duplicate of a British war tank. 
The sides wil] be utilized by automobile dealers exclusively. The main build- 
ing or Tabernacle, with a total area of 38,115 square feet will accommodate 
principally automobiles, with the outer edges devoted to accessories. Sur- 
rounding the Tabernacle on the east and north will be a huge tent, shaped like 
an “‘L’’, The east side will contain automobiles and trucks, while the north 
side will be entirely a truck section. The space of this huge tent totals 26,831 
square feet. 


M USICAL features have been carefully arranged. It is planned to have 
4" 4 six musical organizations furnish this entertainment. As arranged 
last year ,these will be traveling groups, discoursing their talent first in one 
spot, then in another, and thus distributing their efforts without partiality in 
all parts of the big exhibition. 


T IS a species of lese majeste for anyone even to suggest what any special 
dealer has ‘‘up his sleeve” for his part of the show. Each is vying with 
the other in a concerted plan to make the show one of surprising features. 
It has been agreed or understood that none of them will disclose, previous 


resulting not only in mounting prices but startling shortage as well, which 
also affects prices. 


AN Laderer of Evans City, Pennsylvania, is probably the youngest 
regularly appointed automobile dealer in the United States. He is six 
and a half years of age and has had a regular allotment of cars made him by 
the Chalmers Motor Company. He is an automobile enthusiast, does a little 
shop work, drives his own demonstrator, and has a wonderfully impressive 


sales argument that few people can resist. He is backed by his father. 


EE of the big events of last week in the local motor car world was the 
formal opening of the beautiful new uptown building of Harold L. 
Arnold, at Seventh and Grand. Arnold has invaded the very heart of the 
Seventh street shopping district with his new sales quarters,and they are a 
worthy addition to the other splendid shops of West Seventh. Arnold’s 
new building has a frontage of 100 feet on Seventh and 105 feet on Grand. 
It is two stories in height, with mezzanine floor and deep basement. Big 
salesrooms on both the first and second floors afford an opportunity to display 
the chief models of both the Hudson and Dodge lines. With two walls of 
plate glass the salesrooms are remarkably light and attractive, and a striking 
scheme of decoration and thousands of dollars worth of rare Oriental rugs, 
give the final touch of beauty to the salesrooms. On the day of the formal 
opening a profusion of huge yellow chrysanthemums, the gift of many of the 
concern’s well-wishers, gave an added touch of attraction. Among those send- 
ing flowers were the Hudson Motor Car Company of Detroit, the Fisk Rubber 
Company, Earle C. Anthony. Bernal Dyas, T. M. Wright, and others. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


(Continued from pige 28) 


but unless this is the case the manner 
leading us to feel “oh, this is always 
the way they talk in novels’’, is the 
manner which is not seriously convincing 
or artistic. Through the character 
drawings of the two elderly men in the 
book (the respective fathers of the two 
families about whom the story revolves) 
we read a great deal interestingly express- 
ed about spiritualistic and materialistic 
doctrines, which are argued and “‘aired”’, 
as it were, every time the two old gentle- 
men come together for their intellectual 
tete a tetes. In the attempt to prove 
or disprove certain socialistic and ethical 


¢« 


problems prevalent in American minds 
today, the characters of Mick Treloar 
and Max Gietmann, with the desired 
philosophy for each, have been created. 
Not until Nita, the actress, with her 
womanly charms and attractively in- 
telligent mind crosses our path, is there 
n feeling of anyone having been born 
instead of made. In Nita we feel at 
last the ability of our novelist to do 
more than draw. Nita lives and makes 
weaves young Dick, 
emotional and into her 
womanly scheme of things. Margaret, 
Dick's adoring sister living after Words- 
worth’s ideal of duty, “‘stern daughter 
of the voice of God’’, is not one hal! 
so convincing, though twice as enduring. 


adventures and 
imaginntive, 


Of course the war element comes in. 
Dick goes into the ambulance service in 
France, finds a friend ina wealthy young 
New York fellow, buries the body of 
his old friend Max, (Max the protester, 
Max of the ugly ideals but the stern will) 
and then we have just what we ex- 
pected—a happy ending of the prover- 
bial type! We neglected to say that 
Berkeley and San Francisco, California, 
are the seat of this story, which really 
have been more interesting as a series of 
essays on American fads than an attempt 
to characterize them by one who seems 
eminently fitted to write logically and 
is a scholarly way, with above all ana 
excellent style. 


AWRENCE Maynard passed away 

— in a New York hospital, Sunday 
the seventh of October. He had been ill 
only a few days, but did not realize the 
serious character of his malady, which 
several of his friends believe to have 
been appendicitis. It was only a few 
weeks ago that Mr. Maynard left Los 
Angeles on his regular annual trip to 
the East, looking the usual picture of 
health and vigor. He lived so intensely, 
that one came to think of him in terms of 








MASON OPERA HOUSE 
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health and energy. He must have been 
nearly fifty-three, though he did not look 
his years, and to those who knew him 
he always gave the impression 
of youth. 


well 


Born in New England, he never 
lost his affection for Boston, though 
his ambition for many years had 
been to represent certain American 
publishing interests in the City of London. 
When one considers his long and honor- 
able connection with books, as editor, 
reader, publisher, seller and collector, 
and his wide acquaintance in the trade, 
and with authors, one is amazed to find 
no sketch of him in ‘* Who's Who in 
America’. With Mr. Ilerbert Small he 
began active publishing about twentk- 
five years ago, under the name of Small, 
Maynard & Co., and retained connection 
with the firm as a partner for about ten 
years. Then he began traveling as the 
representative of the Brentanos, carrying 
as side lines the publications of his old 
firm of Mitchell Kennerley, and at 
various times those of the John Lane 


Company and other houses. 


It was during his active connection with 
Small, Maynard & Co., that the firm 
brought out some of the books of the late 
Father Tabb,and the Vagabondias of Bliss 
Carman, and the late Richard Hovey. 
Ife was an authority on Whitman, had 
edited a small volume of selections from 
the works of the “Good Grey Poet” 
which the Brentanos published, had 
compiled a bibliography of Whitman's 
and had done much work with 
the Traubels. Two or three small 
literary ventures he issued on his own 
account. Besides his widow, he leaves 
four children, one married daughter in 
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works, 


New England, a younger daughter said 
to be at school there, a son who is a 
professor in an Agricultural College 
somewhere in Iowa, and a younger son 
still at school. 

He will be greatly missed by his 
old 


by the former he will be remembered as 


family and time friends, and 
an indulgent and affectionate father, by 
the latter as a kind-hearted, loyal and gen 
erous friend. It may be permitted to one 
whose acquaintance with Mr. Maynard 
extended over many years, to pay a slight 
tribute to his many admirable qualities 
of mind and heart. If one could keep him 
on a subject of one’s own choosing he wns 
vastly entertaining. He had a large 
acquaintance with books, a most re- 
tentive and accurate memory, and an 


unerring taste. 
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== PLAYING 


BAYARD VEILLER'S MYSTIC DRAMA 


“THE 13th CHAIR” 


Next Attraction, Henrietta Crossman in 
“ERSTWHILE SUSAN’ 


PRICES: Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c to $1.50 








Wed. Mat., 50c, 75c, $1.00 





“ALADDIN AND THE | 
WONDERFUL LAMP” 


Another Fox Kiddie Wonder Picture 
Prices 20c and 30c. 
Shows 10, 12:15 a.m., 2:30, 4:45, 7 and 9:15 p.m. 


Miller’s Theatre 


Junction Spring and Main at 9th 
Where you see the Big Pictures 
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OROSCO THEATRE NOW PLAYING 


World’s Greatest Stock Company 
MATINEE THURSDAY 


THE GREATEST DRAMA IN MANY YEARS 


“The Silent Witness ’’ 


With Bertha Mann 


NO ADVANCE § Nights, 10c to 75c 
IN PRICES; Mats. 10c to 50c 


Next Attraction, “Our Little Wife” 


Matinees, Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday 





The Best of Vaudeville 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes 
$1.00. Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; 
boxes 75c. Except Holiday Matinees. 


BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE 





GEORGE MARCK’S JUNGLE PLAYERS, “The Wild Guardians” 
HARRY NORWOOD & ALPHA HALL, “Sense and Nonsense” 
JESSIE BUSLEY & CO., “Pansy’s Particular Punch” 

MARIE STODDARD, Vaudeville Caricature 

COL. DIAMOND & GRANDDAUGHTER, “Youth and Old Age”’ 
“PROSPERITY,” Ezra Mathews & Co. 

FRANK HARTLEY, Juggler 
CHARLIE HOWARD & CO., 


in “Cured” 


Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. Pathe Semi-Weekly News Views 








NOW 








“AT CLUNE CLUNE'S (AT CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM 


Charles Ray, in 


“The Son of His Father’’ 


Six Reels of Rollicking Fun. 
Next Week—Marguerite Clark in ‘‘Bab’s Burglar” 


A Thomas Ince Production. 


Daily Matinees 15c. Evenings lic, 20c and 30c. 








Grand Avenue and Ninth 


PPRINITY AUDITORIUM 


L. E. BEHYMER PRESENTS 


LEO ORNSTEIN | ONE 


Sensational Composer- Pianist TIME 


Tickets $2, $1.50, $1., 75, 50 (wings unreserved) 
Please add 10% to check for Federal Tax ONLY 


COMING — 


Satur. 


Matinee 


Nov. 10 











La Scala Grand Opera Co. ienade 


Limited Season Two Weeks, Commencing 


Ev'g 








Featuring Maggie Teyte as Great Star Nov. 12 


and complete Company of Distinguished 
European and American Artists 


Behymer & Berry, Managers 
Chev. Guerrieri, Conductor 


Tickets 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM 


On Sale Now 
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BRET HARTE’S 
(,RANDSON 


(Continued from page 14) 


‘“The company consisted of my actor 
friend, who sang and told humorous 
stories, a young woman who had been 
a barefoot dancer in Ben Hur-—or was 
it East Lynne?—and myself. I was 
billed as ‘The Famous New York 
Cartoonist’. We left Jacksonville for 
St. Augustine, where we were to give 
our first show in a small moving picture 
theatre. 


“Our opening night was rainy and 
cold, and there were fourteen persons 
by actual count in the audience. I know, 
because I looked through a peep-hole and 
did the counting. I was to ‘close the show’ 
and that gave me plenty of time to 
stand around and accumulate an excel- 
lent case of stage fright while waiting 
to go on. I had rehearsed my ‘act’ for 
days, but at the last moment I was 
thrown into a panic by 
whether I should draw too fast or too 
slowly when the fatal moment came. 


wondering 


THE GRAPHIC 


(Afterward on examining the drawings I 
had made that evening, I decided that I 
must have done both.) 


‘“T don’t know just how I got on 
the stage that evening, but I think I was 
pushed. I made a little speech and imme- 
diately there was loud applause from two 
middle aged ladies in the front row. They 
fairly beamed at me. And with every 
picture I drew, this applause was renewed. 
So I gathered courage and told myself 
that perhaps my stuff wasn't so bad after 
all. When the second show started these 
two ladies were still present. Again 
they led the applause. I was puzzled, 
for J had never seen them before. 


‘“The next morning I received a note 
at the hotel where J was staying, re- 
questing me to call on Mrs. Florence 
F--- of —— Charlotte St. I did so and 
met the two ladies of the evening before. 
They informed me that they were my 
cousins and so cleared up the mystery. 


“The show? Well, it had a run of 
one consecutive night. So I returned to 
Jacksonville for my luggage, and then 
came to St. Augustine once more, this 
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TARANTINO 


A thumbnail sketch 
of a corner in the 
quaint old China- 
town district of Los 
Angeles. 


Qur  Corporaton 
Tax Service gives 
complete anforma- 
tion on the Income, 
War Income, and 


Excess Profit Taxes 
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time to visit my cousins. Have you ever 
been in St. Augustine? By all means go. 
It's a beautiful town, and in spite of 
the tourists it retains something of the 
charming old world atmosphere. I loved 
its courts and gardens and narrow 
Spanish Streets. 


“Next I visited Mobile. There I set 
up a studio and worked for one of the 
newspapers—the MosiLe Reerster. I 
made friends and went out in society. 
And went broke. Also I was introduced 
to crab gumbo, a soul stirring edible 
worth going miles to taste. San Antonio 
was the next stop (this sounds like a time 
table) and there I had my first chance to 
study Mexican life. After a short stay 
I went on to El Paso, arriving hot, broke, 


happy. 


““Tt was summer time, and El Paso 
was an American Hades. I opened a 
studio and did commercial art for a 
living. In the evenings I used to go over 
to Jaurez and sketch. 


“You'll notice that all this time I 
was working west. I wanted to see the 
country as J went along, but also I was 





Ten Reasons Why This Trust 
Company Should be Named 
as Executor: 


It will not die before you do—nor afterwards. 
It will not not be away when your estate needs at- 


tention. 


It will not be partial or prejudiced. 
It will not become sick, infirm, disabled, blind or 


insane. 


It will never lack experience and good business 


judgment. 


It has a knowledge of the law's requirements. 
It will always keep proper accounts. 


It will not lose the estate’s funds through poor in- 
vestments or unwise business ventures. 


9. It will never appropriate moneys to its own use. 


10. 


It will never become a voluntary bankrupt, drunk- 


ard, spendthrift or defaulter. 


And there are a great many other distinct reasons why Title In- 
surance and Trust Company should be named as executor under 


DO IT TODAY. 


your will. 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $2,400,000.00 


TITLE INSURANCE, 222 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STSv 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
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keen to see the land my grandfather had 
written about. In El Paso I prepared for 
the jump to Los Angeles. I did not have 
the money for railroad fare, but I dis- 
covered that hamburger steak was a food 
of which fairly large quantities may be 
bought for small amounts. So I lived on 
hamburger steak and other cheap things 
until I amassed the railroad fare. 

“At last I was in California! 
while I stayed in Los Angeles, where I 
went into the advertising business, with 
a friend, Joseph Lemen. During this 
period I made drawings which appeared 
in Vogue and Vanity fair. Later I went 
to San Francisco for a time, where I 
spent one of the most interesting periods 
of my life. I met Captain Marriott and 
Greer Harrison, and had many friends 
in the art and literary colony there. 
Among others I met Sinclair Lewis, 
Jimmy Hopper, George Sterling, Harry 
LaFler, Sadakichi Hartman, and Mrs. 
Charmion London. I contributed a 
series of articles on my impressions of 
America to the OVERLAND MontTuHLy and 
l printed my first serious story, ‘The 
Deadly Soul’ in the BoHEMIs MaGazine. 
As you can gather from the title, this 
story was an excursion into the weird and 
uneanny. It was the outcome of my 
studies in psychology and was written 
during what is known as the ‘dead’ of 
many dark, silent nights. One of my 
most uncanny experiences during this 
period, however, was listening to Sada- 
kichi Ilartman read ‘Peer Gynt’, at four 
o’clock in the morning in his lonely house 
on the hill-top of Green street. 

‘About this time the head of the art 
department of Thomas H. Ince’s motion 
picture company discovered me and | 
came to Los Angeles again, ostensibly to 
join the Ince art department, but also to 
write scenarios, a work that I had wanted 
to try for some time. I soon gave up my 
art work and gave my entire time to 
writing scenarios. Later I moved over 
to the Paralta studios. I mean to stay in 
California and continue the work in 
which Iam engaged. My hope is to have 
my mother, who is now living in Swit- 
zerland, join me here after the war is 
over. My father died last April at Monte 
Carlo. I have a brother and several 
cousins fighting at the front for the 
French and British. 


For a 


‘“‘T must tell you an amusing incident 
that happened about a year ago in Santa 
Monica, where I was living at the time. 
Some ladies there learned of my presence, 
and they sent word that they were 
giving a Bret Harte party at a local club, 
and would I please give a reading from 
my grandfather’s works. I declined, and 
said that public speaking was not in my 
line. But they persevered and finally 
I consented. Again I caught stage fright 
before the time. I walked very slowly to 
the club where the reading was to take 
place. Then I looked through the door 
and saw the ladies waiting, and on the 
stage was a solitary chair. That chair! 
It was too much—I fled. 

“Tt was only a week ago that by 
chance I met the chap I had known in 
Philadelphia, the young assistant Sunday 
editor who used to cut and abuse my 
stuff. He suggested an interview, and, 
while I have the violent dislike for publi- 
city that characterizes most of the people 
who are in the profession that I'm now 
indentified with, still I let him persuade 
me. I told him to do his worst.” 


And I did. 








“Hey! Tom— 
om Sawyer” 


fi OWN the centuries will 
A ring that one small boy’s 


cry. To the laughter and 
tears of men and women —of 
small boys and girls—it has 
rung round the world. 


he Oldest 
_~ Highway in 
Ame rica¢ 


Through the heart of Arizona’s 
mysterious Wonderland. 


The Apache Trail 


120 miles of ever-changing pan- 
orama, by automobile — no 
more Interesting or picturesque 
trip on the continent 
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You who have laughed so often 
at Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer—have you ever stopped 
to think how much of serious thought 
Mark Twain has put into these books? 
How much of himself—of his own boy- 
hood—he has put into ragged, mixed- 
ed-up, lovable Huck-Finn—into irre- 
Gity Office, 212 W. 7th Street. sistible Tom Sawyer. 

Station, 5th and Central Ave. 
Information Zureau Day and 


and Night Phone Service— 
Main 8322 Home 60641 


For Mark Twain was just such a boy 
himself. A poor boy on the Mississippi 
—full of mischief, hope and fear. 


And—Mark Twain walked with the 
kings of the earth—kings crowned and 
uncrowned—kings of empires—of let- 


L. i in| ES —s ters—of art. 
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= That poor, small, Mississippi River 

boy ‘‘walked such a broad and brilliant 

highway, with flags flying, and crowds 

following after.” And still the crowds 

follow—still he is loved—no, worship- | 
ped in the far ends of the earth, and in 

our own littlest village and farm— 

sophisticated Fifth Avenue and simple 

country school-boy meet on common 

ground in 


— MARK TWAIN 














“One of the best 


motor oils” 


STUDEBAKER-—\The Studebaker Corp., Los Angeles— 
“fone of the best motor oils.” 


OLDSMOBILE —tThe Oldsmobile Co. of California, San 


Francisco—*‘have been using Zerolene in our Oldsmo- 
bile cars for the past two years—a most satisfactory 
lubricant.”’ 


CADILLAC—. s. Brigham Motor Car Co, , Seattle — 


“have no hesitancy in recommending Zerolene.” 


FORD—Fabhy-Atterbury Sales Co., Los Angeles— 
“have found Zerolene to be the one oil that has given 





We have been very glad and One day last Christmas, 
proud for these many years to three thousand orders for 
be able to ofler you Mark Mark Twain lay on one desk 
Twain s Works, well bound, waiting to be filled. When 


us perfect lubrication.” 


Z.£ROLEN E. 


The Standard Oil for Motor Crs 


Endorsed by Leading Car Distributors 


~—because the records of their service departments show 
that Zerolene, correctly refined from California asphalt- 
base crude, gives perfect lubrication — less wear, more 
power, least carbon deposit. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


well printed, and altogether 
well made, at a low price. And 
it is with deep regret that we 
find we must discontinue that 
ofler, 


The price of paper, of cloth, of 
everything that goes into the mak- 
ing of books, has climbed to un- 
heard-of heights. We should have 
raised the price of thes2 books long 
ago, but for Mark Twain's sake 
we kept thc ‘ow price as long as pos- 
sible. The last paper we could 
get at a reasonable price is about 
to be used up. 


If there are any more sets made 
they will have to be made at a 
higher price. Don’t wait. Get 
your sct now. 


Send the coupon now and 
get your set at the low price 
before it is too late. 


orders come in at the rate of 
three thousand a day, the on2 
who waits until] the last mo- 
ment gets nothing. 

We have shipp:d sets to 
China and Japan—to Australia 
and Turkey—to Norway and 
Spain—to the Gold Coast in 
South Africa and to ;————_—_ 
the Argentine. For 
Mark Twain has 


been translated Harper & 
into more lan- Brothers 


Franklin Sq. 
guages than 
any other New york 
AINE Send mg, all 
charges. prepaid, 
Mark Twain’s works 
in twenty-five volumes, 
illustrated, bound in 
}andsome- green cloth, 
stamped in gold, and un- 
trimm:2d edges. If not satis- 
factory, I will return them at 


your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $2.00 within five days 
and $2.00 a month for 12 months, 


HARPER & h tti the b fit of half 
t e e benchit of your half- 
BROTHERS apse a Los icles Graphic 


Franklin Sq., Agee 


New York Occupation 


DE MARK & J : For our red _ half-leather edition, change coupon to 
ES SEA ORS - : aetianememmeenene (1817-1917) $2.50 within five days and $3 a month for 20 months. 
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Ry HOME FURNISHINGS 


ad rO, 


Over 
Thin gos that are NEW/ 


—and what a wonderful showing it 1s! 


New and better Furniture, to add new beauty to homes! 

New rugs, more beautiful than ever before; new draperies, new wall coverings. 

New styles, new ideas, new inspirations, to make homes more attractive, more 
satisfying. 

The better, more distinctive and exclusive things—the smart things, that are 


NEW and unusual. 


To see these things, you are invited to BarKer’s, where they are to be found. 
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The House of Complete and Competent 
Home Furnishing Service 





PEVVETN TE 


Broadway, between Seventh and Eighth Sts. 
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GEO. RICE & SONS, PRINTERS. LOG ANGELES 





